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THE UNDOING OF JOHN 

BREWSTER 



I. 

John Bbewster was on the last stage of his 
journey home. The dog-cart was speeding 
along the ^eli-re^mb$red* ^oad, and he was 
rejoicing in eveirf detail* of. what was before 
him. It was a September ' evening, the day 
was a long w^y: ^n^^QOid: deep shadows were 
already thrown on all the low-lying country. 
His hungry, home-sick longings were aU satis- 
fied, and his heart full of rejoicing as he 
drank in the high, pure air, and reveUed in 
the vivid colouring of the landscape, fresh 
firom yesterday's rain ; the grass green as in 
summer, the trees just touched with autumn- 
brown, and the deep blue of the mountains, 
with their rushing streams gleaming in the 
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2 The Undoing of John Brewster. 

f^iin. He had been away eight long years, and 
home meant a great deal to him just now. 
Every turn of the road brought with it a 
memory : a covert, a farmhouse-each had its 
own association, and reminded him of long 
ago. The dog-cart swung down a long, steep 
hill, up a sharp pitch, and brought into view 
the old castle which had been the proud pos- 
session of his maternal ancestors during many 
past generations, and where his unde now 
lived. A mtfapJw: ^ejr.^^^\iiijiiiig, with its 

high, thick tiwir,;, UiA-^'fiying tie «d 
enBign-.soUd,p;4tfei#Sy.p»nycenturie,, 
a monument wMeK* ed'^h.mtticeeding generation 
had loved and clung to, and which watched 
them all pass by. Beyond, forming a back- 
ground, lay the rising park, with its huge 
pastures and bent larch woods; and behind 
that again, the great, shadowed, grey moun- 
tain finished the picture. 

" Lord Empill is at home, I suppose ? " 
He looked at the groom as he spoke. 

" Yes, sir ; I believe so," answered the man 
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They passed the lodge, turned a sharp 
comer, drove along outside the park wall for 
a mile, and then turned in at a long, low gate 
up a short drive bordered by yew hedges. 
John Brewster felt a thrill of excitement pass 
through him. It was, he thought, almost 
worth while having been away so long. He 
could not have believed it possible that he 
should care so much. The square, fifteenth- 
century manor house came into view, with its 
stone mullioned windows and latticed panes ; 
and the old pear tree was still there, still 
green. He was a boy again ; all the inter- 
mediate time was as if it had never existed. 

Some one saw him, and rang the old bell 
as he drove up ; and almost before he had 
touched the ground his mother's arms were 
round him. 

" My boy at last," was all she said. 
" How are you, mother ? " from him ; and 
together they passed up the winding newel 
staircase which led into the large dining-hall. 
The table was laid for dinner at one end, and 
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the other end, which was divided by a large 
tapestry screen, was furnished as a sitting- 
room — a deep armchair, an oak settee, tables 
covered with books and flowers. On the rug 
lay a large deer-hound, which rose at their 
approach. 

Time had been kind to Lady Catherine 
Brewster ; there were more streaks of white in 
her hair, and her face was perhaps a little 
more lined, but the eight years had treated 
her well. They stood there, mother and son, 
true representatives of their race ; she, one of 
those women who have seldom known a day's 
illness, healthy, upright, bom and bred in the 
rugged north, a type of border birth, with 
all the prejudices and obstinacy of the race. 
Lady Catherine Brewster was a woman of 
strong character and rigid determination. 
Brought up by a strict Presbyterian mother, 
and a father of almost equally evangelical 
creed, these creeds had clung to her and 
coloured her life. She was a woman of an 
intensely affectionate nature towards her 
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family and intimate friends, but she alienated 
many by the severity of her principles and 
her narrowness and bigotry with regard to 
religious matters. 

John and Hilda were her only two children, 
and she had devoted herself to them with an 
affection which left them no sense of the lack 
of a father. She had had a hard uphill 
struggle. Her husband had been a rising 
barrister, and was just beginning to make his 
way at the Bar, when a few weeks' typhoid 
had brought it all to an end, and she had been 
left with a few hundreds a year. Her brother, 
Lord Empill, had let her have Burton Hall for 
a nominal rent, and here she had lived. It 
had been a great struggle ; but she was a 
brave woman, and had borne the privations 
with endurance, depriving herself of almost 
necessaries of life in order to educate her 
children. John had shown exceptional talent, 
and had gone through Charterhouse with 
flying colours, with a view to the Diplomatic 
Service ; but as his unde had offered to put 
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some money into a sheep-ranching business in 
Australia, with a man he knew and thought 
well of, Lady Catherine did not dare refuse 
the oflfer, although she had always felt he was 
too good for it. It came at a moment, too, 
which helped to lead to this decision, as John 
had been attacked by brain fever, and it was 
the unanimous opinion of the doctors that the 
open-air Australian life would be the best and 
surest cure, and so he had gone. It seemed 
to her that everything came too late. Six 
years after he had gone an old aunt of hers 
had died, leaving her an unexpected legacy ; 
and to John, also, she bequeathed a large 
sum. Lady Catherine wanted him to throw 
up his business at once and return to her, but 
he felt it would be hard on his partner, and 
she had pleaded in vain. But although he 
was longing for home, he had stayed on 
another two years, helping to pull round the 
estate ; and even now she was dreading to 
hear him tell her he had not left it for good. 
He was more changed to her than he could 
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have imagined. He had left her a tall, slight 
boy of twenty-two, and he had returned a 
broad-shouldered man of thirty. The priva- 
tions of the first six years, the disappoint- 
ments, had left their mark, and the boy had 
vanished. Still, he was hers, and she jealously 
hugged the thought that there was no one 
between them ; he had come back as he had 
left, hers alone, and in the first great joy of 
reunion the lonely, longing years were bridged 
over, and she felt as if a deep wound had been 
suddenly healed. 

John threw back his head, took a long 
breath of satisfaction, and once more stooped 
and kissed his mother. 

" Ah, it is good to be at home ! I never knew 
till now how badly I wanted it ; it seems to 
fill up all the cranks. Where is Hilda, mother ? " 

" She will be back on Monday," answered 
Lady Catherine. " You originally said Mon- 
day, and so she arranged to stay with the 
Gorhams till then, and thought she would 
still be in time to welcome you." 
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"' I meant to stay in London, but when I 
got there, I felt the clothes and other things 
I wanted must wait, and home I must come. 
London was horribly hot and stuflEy. I felt I 
could not bear it. But, mother, how charming 
you have made this room 1 The oak panelling 
and the pictures — they are new." 

" It is wonderful what a little money will 
do," said Lady Catherine, with a sigh. " You 
know, John, I have bought this place, and 
everything one does to it is done to some 
purpose. I found the oak panelling in an out- 
house, and as they have no room for any more 
at the Castle, your imcle gave it to me ; and 
the pictures " — glancing round — " these four 
early Italian ones were left me by my aunt, 
and that Hoppner, too." 

" It is wonderful," remarked John, slowly, 
as he looked round, " what a power money is. 
It is so much against the grain to have to 
come down to think so, but you have no idea 
what a few hundreds mean to us out there 
ranching ; it changes the whole world, and 
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takes the sting out of much. 1 never under- 
stood, till I felt the want of it, how bitter 
and helpless one can be." 

His mother looked at him. " I always felt 
you had a hard time. But you would not 
complain, John ; and if you had done so, I 
am afraid I could not have helped you." 

"It is all over now, anyhow," remarked 
John ; "and I dare say it has been good for me. 
It has certainly made me much more lenient 
and understanding towards others. There 
are so many more temptations to the poor 
than to the rich. I can sympathize with 
thieves even, I think ! " 

His mother laughed, but looked a little 
shocked. The conversation drifted into other 
quarters, and both were startled when the 
dinner-bell rang. John jumped up, expressing 
himself frantically hungry ; and Lady Cathe- 
rine taking his arm for support, the two 
vanished up the stone staircase which led from 
the dining-hall. The doors upstairs were 
shut, and there was silence in the old house. 



11. 

John's toilette was not of long duration, and 
he shortly found himself back in the dining- 
hall ensconced in the big armchair, from 
where he had a good view of the whole room. 
In their absence a fire had been lit, and the 
logs burnt lazily on the large, open hearth. 
The parlour-maid went backwards and for- 
wards, putting finishing touches to the dinner- 
table, and John watched all with a sense of 
restful pleasure. The flickering fire threw 
light on the oak panelling, and lit up the 
gleaming white dress of the lady in the 
Hoppner picture. The red-shaded candles, 
the dinner-table with its silver dishes heaped 
with fruit, the Chelsea bowl of sweet-peas in 
the middle, all gave him great satisfaction. 
In a moment it was all obliterated, and his 

10 
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surroundings of the last eight years were 
before him— the big ground-floor room in his 
Australian house, the rough wood floor, the 
hard chairs, the dinner-table with only the 
bare necessaries on it ; no flowers, no dainti- 
ness, nothing to please the eye — and he 
began, like his mother, to regret the eight 
years during which he had Uved with his best 
instincts and artistic tastes choked and stifled. 
His face assumed a sad expression as he dwelt 
on it John Brewster's face was a very re- 
markable one. His forehead was low and 
broad, and his eyes were blue and deep set. 
His short, fair beard almost hid the lower 
part of his face, but in spite of it you could 
see the determination of his mouth. He gave 
you the idea of a resolute man ; there was no 
obstinacy, only an extraordinarily gentle and 
open expression. His fair skin was tanned 
almost to a warm brown, and his great height 
and broad frame made him appear physically 
stronger than he was. He had a great many 
acquaintances and a few great friends, but 
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till now no woman had come into his life ; so 
little had he been touched, that one of his 
friends had once accused him of being heart- 
less and cold-blooded. He had smiled at the 
attack, but had agreed so far as to confess he 
had had no experience, for as yet he had 
never seen any one who had given him a 
moment's quickening of the pulses beyond a 
passing glance of admiration, 

"Asleep, John?" His mother passed her 
hand over his hair. "Dinner is ready, I 
think, and you must want it badly." 

He rose, and they took their places at the 
dinner-table. 

" You can't think," he began, " how I am 
enjoying it all. So often, mother, I have 
pictured you sitting in this room, and it has 
made me long to be here ; every little thing 
is an immense pleasure to me. It sounds so 
foolish, and one must have a small mind to 
feel it, but even eating oflf a pretty china 
plate is a pleasure, and I never thought I 
could have admired a silver spoon so much as 
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I do this one. Am I a savage, or only a 
* hopeless nineteenth-century epicure ' ? " 

His mother smiled " I suppose, like every- 
thing else, it is having to do without things 
which makes you value them ; but, thank 
God, it is all over now, and you can forget 
you ever went there." 

" Ah, no," said John ; " one can't get rid 
of those years, or rather the effect of them, 
so easily. I shall have to go back, too. I 
couldn't leave Charlie struggling, and I 
promised him I would go." 

His mother's hand trembled as she poured 
some water into a glass. 

"I am old, John," she said, "and it is a 
long way off." 

But he did not answer, and, after a few 
minutes' silence, he changed the conversation 
by asking after his uncle. 

" I forgot to tell you," said Lady Catherine, 
"that I accepted luncheon for you there 
to-morrow. Empill and Mary were so anxious 
to see you, that I thought this would be the 
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best plan ; and Mr. Maddock, the clergyman, 
is coming here to luncheon, and I know you 
don't care about him, so I thought you would 
be glad to miss him." 

John laughed. "Abpjnce makes me feel 
kindly towards any one, mother, and perhaps 
your parson may have softened his views 
during the last eight years." 

"Not at all," answered Lady Catherine, 
gravely. "I see little innovations I don't at 
all approve of, and it is a great regret to me 
that Hilda encourages him." 

" Oh, Hilda has a turn that way, has she ? " 
asked John, carelessly. "But I really don't 
think it matters much about those little things 
if Jie works his pturish well ; but you always 
were a bit of a bigot, you know, mother." 

Lady Catherine smiled. *'I don't like 
these innovations, because you never know 
what they may lead to; and I think the 
remark of the Scotch doctor the other day, 
when he was telling me of some one who had 
become very High Church, was very true — 
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they seem to forget the Deity in the ordi- 



nances." 



She rose as she finished speakings and went 
out of the dining-hall into the sitting-room 
beyond, where coffee and cigarettes were 
waiting. 

John lit a cigarette, and smoked it without 
speaking for a few moments. 

"Is Mary Empill married?" he asked 
suddenly. 

His mother looked up surprised. "No; 
there has been no sign of anything of that 
sort with her. Why should you ask, John ? " 

"I don't know. She was a very nice, 
attractive girl when she was eighteen, and I 
was wondering she had not married. I sup- 
pose she has too good a time keeping house 
for my uncle. She has a good many of the 
advantages without the bother of a husband." 

" I believe," said Lady Catherine, " there 
was some one a long time ago, but I never 
heard much about it, and I suppose it came 
to nothing." 
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"How well she played and sang," said 
John. " Oh, mother, come and play to me — 
anything— scales if you like. I have heard 
no music, except on the ship coming home, for 
eight years." 

"My fingers are stiflF," answered Lady 
Catherine, "but I will try, John; you must 
not be critical. Hilda will play for you. 
She is an excellent pianist. She learnt in 
Dresden." 

She opened the door as she spoke, and went 
back into the dining-hall, where the piano 
was standing. 

"Another proof of the legacy," said John, 
as he lit the candles; and then went to 
the fire while his mother played soft, low 
miSlodies. 

A little air of Schumann's, a movement of 
one of Beethoven's sonatas, and then little 
old-fashioned airs — airs of childhood — which 
made him young again, rubbed out all the 
rough bits, and made him feel as if the toil 
and bustle of life was a long way q&. His 
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mother stopped suddenly, blew out the candles, 
and came across to him. 

" John " — he could hear her voice was full 
of tears — "it is ungrateful of me when I 
know I have you back again, but the thought 
of that long separation was too much for me, 
and I cannot help feeling that everything, 
somehow, has come too late." 

John rose from his chair, and put his arm 
through hers, but there was a touch of im- 
patience in his voice. 

"Regret is useless, mother, and it is so 
unlike you to regret what was inevitable. 
You did the best you could for me, and if we 
began life over again we should probably do 
the same ; anyhow, I am home again, and I 
have no room now for regrets. So, cheer up, 
mother. Who knows but what the best is 
before us? Talk to me a little; tell me of 
your life all these years, of Hilda. There is 
much I want to know; everything is news 
to me." 

He threw himself into the armchair, and 
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she sat down quite dose to him with his 
hand in hers. They had so much to say, this 
mother and son. He told her of his life on 
the other side, and her hand unconsciously 
tightened on his, and he felt two large tears 
drop on it, as he told her of the first two 
years, when he often went to bed hungry, and 
sometimes even could not write home for 
want of money for a stamp. But she knew, 
too, that it had purified and perfected his 
character ; and though the fire threw light on 
the deep lines on his forehead, she could not 
regret them, for she felt that it had made him 
the man he was. They sat far into the night, 
forgetting time, and only conscious of the 
deep joy of being together again — mother and 
son. 



III. 



Sunday broke with a bright sun and a cool 
wind, bringing with it a reminder of autumn. 
The little basket carriage came to the door 
as John remembered it of old, and he drove 
his mother to church. As they passed the 
Castle lodge, they came upon the inmates 
coming out — Lord Empill, tall and large- 
framed like his sister, and his daughter walk- 
ing with him, a brown-haired girl, with an 
attractive face and large grey eyes. On his 
other side walked a tall, striking - looking 
woman with grey hair. They all quickened 
their steps as the pony-carriage came into 
sight, and John jumped out. His uncle 
grasped his hand. 

"Ah, John, what a fine fellow you have 

19 
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grown ! Welcome back ! Your mother must 
be proud of you." 

John returned his uncle's grasp, and, turn- 
ing to his cousin, Mary Empill, stooped and 
kissed her. She started and changed colour, 
but he did not notice it. He had always 
kissed her, and the years had made no differ- 
ence to him. The tall lady in black touched 
Mary's arm. 

" Will you introduce me ? " 

Mary turned. " Oh, John," she said, " I 
don't think you know La Duchessa Sorrinata." 

John bowed, but the lady stretched out her 
hand. 

" I am a very old friend of your mother's. 
We were at school together in France ; then 
I married an Italian, and we lost sight of each 
other for years." 

" I have often heard my mother talk of 
you," answered John, as they walked on 
towards the church. Lord Empill and Lady 
Catherine following. 

" And you, John," put in Mary Empill — 
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" tell us of yourself. How are you, and have 
you left that place for good ? " 

" I am afraid not," answered John ; " but 
I am not going to think of that now. How 
little changed you all are, Mary. I believe I 
expected you all to have grown old in eight 
years. Ah, there is Mr. Maddock" — as the 
clergjonan approached in his cassock. 

He greeted John warmly. Together they 
passed into the church porch, John turning 
back to wait for Lady Catherine. 

The church had been a priory ; the grey 
Norman tower had always appealed to him 
as a child, and it had lost none of its interest. 
But as he stepped inside he marvelled at the 
change. The old horse-pews were gone, and 
plain oak seats had taken their place. The 
stone walls, which had been thick with white- 
wash, had been cleaned, and stood in their 
bare simplicity, in some places rough, but here 
and there the pointing being very fine. The 
arched, pitch-pine roofs, sweeping down to 
meet the great grey pillars, were very efiective ; 
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the large east window, with its beautiful 
glass full of wonderful mellowed reds and 
blues, was the same. The sun was shining 
through the side aisle windows, and threw 
a soft coloured light on the recumbent figures 
of the old barons of the thirteenth century, 
lying with their shields and coats of arms 
blazoned on their breasts. He smiled when 
he remembered how, as a child, he used to 
build up his tales on those figures ; his mind 
had been filled with the romance of the Middle 
Ages, and his childish imagination had re- 
garded them as heroes of righteous warfare, 
and he had vested them with a halo of courage 
and noble deeds. Those illusions, how good 
they were ! How they all came back to him 
as he sat in the old place I He pulled himself 
together, feeling suddenly he was setting a 
very bad example to the choir boys imme- 
diately in front of him by his curious looks 
around. He saw his mother highly disap- 
proved of the choral service, and he could not 
help smiling when he remarked her, with a 
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stem look in her face, remain immovable in 
her seat as the choir and clergy filed in. 

There was a general meeting outside the 
church door, and John accepted his uncle's 
invitation to luncheon. He stayed a few 
minutes longer to help his mother into the 
pony-carriage, and then walked slowly up 
the long lime avenue flecked with sunlight. 
Maiy Empill had waited for him. He paused 
for a moment, and listened to the hum in the 
limes. 

" I am a child, Mary, but even this noise 
in the trees reminds me of so much, so many 
things of long ago. I am enjoying myself so 
much; you don't know what it is to me to 
see you all again. I got in despair the last 
six months. I thought the time would never 
come to an end, and I began to tick oft' the 
days as I used to do at school." 

Mary came nearer. " John, we missed you 
dreadfully. Do you know, I think father 
minded your going away even more than he 
did the boys' ; and now you are so changed 
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outwardly that I am quite alanned, and I 
feel you can't remember anything inwardly/* 

" Ah, but I do/' interrupted John. " That's 
just it, Mary. I have lived on those twenty 
years before I went to Australia, whereas you 
have been going on living ever since, and 
probably the last years have been the best 
to you. 1 expect I remember and cling to 
much more in the old times than you do." 

Mary shook her head. " No ; that's impos- 
sible," she said sadly ; and John wondered at 
the sudden shadow over her face. 

" Tell me," he asked, " what is HUda like ? 
When I asked mother, she rather lowered her 
voice, and said she was very wild, and that's 
all I could get out of her. Evidently Hilda is 
a great responsibility." 

" She is impossible to explain," said Mary, 
with a smile. " She is absolutely unlike any 
one else. She is the maddest mixture of 
childishness and old age. I have seen her 
behave like a baby one minute, and like a 
cynical old man the next." 
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" Well, she won't be dull anyhow," re- 
marked John. ^'I am quite excited to see 
her, and it will be something out of the way 
getting to know your own sister. Who else 
is here, Mary ? " — as they came in view of 
several people in the house. 

" Donna Carmella Torrini, niece of the 
Duchessa ; Colonel Vivian — that's all, I think.. 
Oh, and you know, John, my brother Ralph, 
as we call him, lives here now with his little 
boy. His wife died three years ago." 

The luncheon bell rang as they approached 
the door, Mary explaining that luncheon was 
always early on Sunday and Lord Empill 
particularly punctual, and they already found 
them seated. 

"John," — Lord Empill looked up from his 
employment of carving beef — "may I intro- 
duce you to Donna Carmella Torrini, and will 
you sit between her and Mary ? " 

Carmella Torrini raised her eyes, and John, 
even in the passing glance of an introduction, 
could not ^ help remarking on the loveliness 
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of her face, which struck him as being an 
extraordinary likeness of Raphael's early 
pictures of the Madonna. Carmella had no 
doubt a very beautiful face — the eyes and 
the features were almost perfect; but it was 
the wonderful look of peace, of rest and con- 
tentment, which only a perfectly regulated 
mind can produce — a mind at rest with itself 
and its religion. In after times, John often 
recalled his first meeting with her. He 
remembered that look in the deep, dark eyes 
when she looked up ; and every detail of the 
soft white dress she wore, touched here and 
there with a little blue, remained familiar to 
him. She was rather like a beautiful picture 
of a mediaeval saint. He felt almost startled 
when he saw her doing what the others did, 
and he thought it almost sacrilege to sit 
next her and talk to her. But he was there, 
and after a bit a human feeling of wishing 
to see her eyes again made him turn to her. 
" You were not in church this morning ? " 
Carmella turned her eyes towards him. 
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*^ Ah, no/' she answered ; ^^ I am a Catholic. 
I went quite early to my church." 

Her voice was very low, and had a soft, 
musical tone, and her English was perfect. 

"And," he said, "you found a church? 
I did not know there was one near here." 

" Yes ; there is one in Wybum," answered 
Carmella — "a small one, and not too well 
cared for, but still a church, and your cousin 
was kind enough to send me." 

Mary joined in. "Carmella, you never 
told me. Had you any difficulty in finding 
it? I don't think the groom knew a bit 
where it was. I ought to have inquired, 
knowing you would be here on a Sunday." 

"This is my first Sunday in England," 
explained Carmella. 

John was more than astonished. "Your 
first Sunday in England!" he repeated. "Your 
English is as good as if you had always lived 
here." 

" Ah, no ; my aunt " — nodding to the 
Duchessa — "was English, and I lived with 
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her, and she insisted on English nurses ; and 
when I first went to the convent to be 
educated, it was a joke against me that I 
did not know my own language." 

" How odd it must all seem ! " exclaimed 
John. " What has surprised you most in our 
English ways ? " 

" I think your sister," was Carmella's quiet 
reply. 

John started, Mary laughed, and Colonel 
Vivian looked annoyed. 

John looked at her. "Well, from what I 
hear, she is rather astonishing. But what 
about her particularly startled you ? " 

Carmella paused for a moment. " I think," 
she said slowly, *'her conversation and her 
music." 

"Her music is wonderful," exclaimed 
Mary, eagerly, " especially when she plays 
the organ. There is a new organ in the 
hall here, and it is extraordinary to hear her 
on it. She plays all the most difficult music 
as if it was nothing." 
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"Yes," Carmella added in a low voice; 
** it takes you some way into another world, 
and one feels as if one had left all trouble 
behind one." 

"Mary," said Lord Empill from the other 
end, ^* I think we have finished. Let us have 
coflfee in the hall." 

They aU rose and passed through the 
vestibule. Mardale Castle was celebrated 
for its hall, which was of the most perfect 
proportions. The long, lattice-paned windows 
stretched from the ground to the ceiling, 
and the fittings were of stone ; it was panelled 
three quarters of the way up with oak, where 
it was joined by early English tapestry. 
There were some good Vandycks let into the 
panelling all along one side, and a very fine 
Titian portrait hung over the chimney-piece. 
On each side of the large stone fireplace 
stood rampant griffins holding flags, arms 
were quartered all round between the panel- 
ling and the tapestry, and the furniture was 
chiefly composed of old oak settees, tables 
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and chairs, high tapestry sofas and screens; 
but here and there was a comfortable arm- 
chair, for, as Lord Empill expressed it, ** We 
can't live exactly like savages." At the far 
end was an oak gallery, built expressly for the 
organ. A newel staircase, very much like 
the one at Burton, went out of the hall. 

John turned to Mary. " Cannot you play 
,on..thing on .he organV- 

Mary shook her head. "No; you must 
wait till Hilda comes. We can't do justice 
to it. If ydH will all dine here on Friday 
night, I will undertake that she shall play 
all the evening. Will you come ? " 

John accepted conditionally on his mother's 
joining the party. 

The Duchessa came towards John. " I am 
coming to stay with you," she said in her 
bright way. "Perhaps your mother has not 
told you? She asked me to come when 
my visit here was over." 

John glanced at Carmella, a glance not lost 
on the Duchessa. 
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''And Carmella is included/' she said. 
'* Your mother was good enough to invite her." 

"I hope," said Carmella, gently, "I shall 
not put your mother out. I am rather going 
where I was not asked." 

"I am sure she will be delighted," was 
John's answer. 

But he secretly wondered that his mother 
had consented to let a Roman Catholic within 
her doors. 

" We shall come on Saturday," said the 
Duchessa, as she gave her hand to John. 
" Excuse me running away, but Colonel 
Vivian is going to the garden with me, and 
I shall keep him waiting." 

" Have a cigarette, John ? " and Ralph 
Vemcourt came up with an open box. 

John mechanically took one, but his eyes 
were centred on the figure of Carmella 
Torrini as she slowly made her way across 
the hall into the room beyond. Then he 
turned and wended his way to the smoking- 
room, where Lord Empill was waiting for him. 
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" Ah, this is new," said John, as he looked 
round the room with admiration. 

"New and very old," answered Lord 
Empill. "The old dungeon, John, trans- 
formed into a smoking-room, the only weak 
part being the want of light. Fve made 
all the windows I can, but the walls were 
so thick it was almost impossible." 

"Well, it's very comfortable, and that's 
the chief point in a smoking-room," said 
John, as he took a seat on a cosy couch and 
lit his cigarette. "Now, Uncle John, tell 
me some of your stories. Often on Sunday 
in Australia I have wanted them badly." 

Lord Empill looked delighted, and began 
at once, and the best part of the afternoon 
was spent before John remembered his pro- 
mise to his mother of being back to tea. He 
jumped up suddenly, gave Ralph a tap on his 
shoulder which woke him out of his afternoon 
sleep, found his stick and hat, and started 
home. He walked slowly, and stopped to 
light a pipe. He seemed to have lived 
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through many experiences since the morning. 
The beautifully restored old church had 
delighted his naturally artistic eye, and some- 
how Carmella Torrini was quite a new ex- 
perience. He could not quite understand 
what he thought of her. He did not alto- 
gether like her. She was almost too quiet, 
perhaps, he thought. She lacked animation, 
and then, how very odd her remark had been 
about Hilda. The more he thought of it the 
more odd he thought it. It was almost rude 
— no, perhaps only foreign. He was not 
quite sure he liked it, or her. How cross 
Colonel Vivian had looked ! Was there 
anything between him and Hilda ? Anyhow, 
as John Brewster walked up the stony drive 
between the two yew hedges, he felt there 
were more experiences ahead. He hoped 
good ones. 

" A penny for your thoughts, John." 
He almost fell over his mother as she came 
to meet him. 

John laughed. " Nothing interesting ; 

D 
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not worth a penny, mother. Retract, or I 
may keep you to your word." 

She turned and walked back with him, 
remarking she thought he had forgotten the 
road home. 

"I was with my uncle, and he was so 
amusing telling old stories that I forgot time, 
and even now I don't know what it is. Have 
you had tea ? " 

" Long ago," she answered ; " it is past six. 
Isn't it a lovely evening, though getting cold ? 
The days, too, are closing in." 

They stood together a few moments 
watching the sun setting over the distant 
hill, and then they went back into the house. 

After dinner that night, John described 
his visit, and what the Duchessa had said. 

" And, mother, I couldn't help smiling when 
she said you had invited Donna Carmella, 
who is a Roman Catholic, to stay with you." 

His mother looked horrified. " A Roman 
Catholic 1 Is she really ? The Duchessa ought 
to have told me, before allowing me to ask 
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her here. Nothing would have induced me 
to do so if I had known." 

" How absurd ! " exclaimed John. " My 
dear mother, how can it possibly matter ? I 
should not have mentioned it if I had thought 
you really minded, and I don't think it is at 
all necessary or likely that the Duchessa 
should have told you. It never would enter 
into her mind that you could possibly object." 

"It does matter very much," said Lady 
Catherine. " I can't bear their religion or 
their ways. I never have had any friend- 
ships with Roman Catholics, and I don't at 
all approve of her being intimate with Hilda." 

" From what I hear about Hilda," answered 

John, with a slightly sarcastic smile, " I 

should think she is well able to take care of 

herself." 
Yet he inwardly felt quite perturbed at 

the way Lady Catherine had taken it, and it 

went far towards spoiUng their evening. 



IV. 

As John came back to the house for luncheon 

on the following day, after a fruitless search 

for wood pigeons, he felt quite certain Hilda 

was before him. A well-worn bicycle was 

balanced against the old pear tree, and as he 

stepped into the doorway, he came upon 

several library books lying on the floor, 

loosened from a strap which never could 

have held them with any security, and in 

the dining-hall he saw Hilda on the rug 

caressing the deer-hound. She did not see 

him till Lady Catherine exclaimed, *' Hilda, 

here is John 1 " then she rose to her feet, 

and came towards him quite easily, without 

a trace of shyness or awkwardness, and kissed 

him. 

" It is quite a new thing," she remarked 

36 
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naively, '^ to make acqaaintance with a brother. 
I thought I was going to be shy, but you 
came upon me unawares, and I hadn't time ; 
and though I shouldn't have known you if I 
had met you, still, John, you have the same 
sort of face as you had, only you look much 
nicer, and I am sure you would not scratch 
and bite me as you used to do." 

'* I hoped I had got over that phase of 
existence before I left," answered John, 
laughing. "And what of you, Hilda, all 
these years ? " 

"I? Oh, not much. Mother would tell 
you I am nothing what she hoped I should 
be, and I know I am a disappointment — eh, 
mother ? " 

Lady Catherine owned that she was, some- 
times ; but, to John's surprise, Hilda didn't 
seem to mind — she laughed ; and they all sat 
down to luncheon. John found himself 
staring in astonishment and bewUderment at 
his own sister. His knowledge of women was 
so slight, and she was so utterly unlike any 
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one he had come across before, and she seemed 
all unconscious of his bewildennent. 

'^ And who is at Mardale ? " she asked, after 
describing her visit in a rapid fashion. 

John informed her. The Duchessa Sorri- 
nata and her niece were there. 

" Oh, I know," interrupted Hilda—" that 
girl like Raphael's Madonnas. She is very 
beautiful, but she ought not to walk about in 
the world and wear clothes like other people. 
Well, who else ? " 

" Colonel Vivian," began John ; but he got 
no further. 

" That horrible man who wants to marry 
mel How can they ask him there? Mary 
knows nothing will induce me to meet him." 

" Hilda, Hilda," remonstrated Lady Cathe- 
rine, in a shocked voice, " how can you ? " 

" Well, it s quite true," insisted Hilda, 
nothing daunted ; " and I shan't go and see 
Mary while he is there ; so, John, you can tell 
her so. You told me, didn't you, mother, 
that they wanted me to play the organ there 
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on Friday? I will if he goes, but not 
unless ; " and having delivered her ultimatum, 
she rose, and proceeded to get the dog's food 
ready. " And after this," she added, " I am 
going to the village to see what Mr. Haddock 
wants in the way of decorations for the 
Harvest Festival next Sunday." 

" Don't you think," asked Hilda, as she and 
John walked down through the park a little 
later — " don't you think mother has grown 
even sterner and stricter than she used to 
be? More of a bigot, too, in her religion. 
Of course, I understand she don't approve of 
me. You see, she sent me to Dresden for 
four years, and naturally we lived an inde- 
pendent life out there, and I can't come back 
into pinafores, but she won't see it." 

**Well, you do rather over-ride all her 
lifelong principles, don't you ? " said John, 
good-humouredly. 

Hilda laughed — an uneasy laugh ; then she 
came nearer, and spoke quite gravely. 

"John, you don't understand. You can't 
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believe the dreariness of it all, the smallness, 
the narrowness of the life we all lead here. 
I should die of inanition unless I read, and 
played new music, and went a little forward 
sometimes, instead of always going backwards 
into gossip and needlework and evangeli- 
calism." 

John looked at her. Here was a touch 
of the other side which had astonished 
Carmella. 

"I always think," he said simply, as he 
looked away over the grey hills, *' it is no use 
kicking against the pricks. One wears one s 
self out, and it is so much better to let people 
remain as they are if they are happy in their 
Uves." 

Hilda was suddenly remorseful. '* I am 
altogether horrible, restless, and discon- 
tented!" she exclaimed. "If it wasn't for 
that detestable Colonel Vivian, I could go and 
exorcise my demon on the organ at Mardale, 
but, as it is, I must walk it off. So good-bye, 
John ; that's your way. Don't forget to 
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threaten them at the Castle with my rage ; " 
and, waving her hand, she set off down the 
other road. 

John leant against the iron railings and 
watched her as she ran down the hill, swinging 
her sailor hat in her hand, the wind blowing 
her fluffy hair into her eyes. She was good to 
look at, he thought, with her blue eyes and fair 
hair and tall, lithe frame. He turned away, 
and came suddenly on Carmella Torrini, who 
was walking, and whom he nearly ran over. 
A smile came across her beautiful features, 
and she held out her hand. 

"Were you coming to the Castle?" she 
asked. 

John said he had a message for his cousin, 
and Carmella turned back with him. 

" That was your sister, was it not ? " 

"Yes," answered John. "You are right. 
Donna Carmella, she is the most curious 
mixture I have ever seen. She is gone now 
to the church to see about some decorations 
for the Harvest Festival." 
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" I went into your church this morning," 
said Carmella. " Mary took me to see it." 

" Did you not think it beautiful ? " asked 
John. 

"Beautiful in itself," answered Carmella; 
** but oh ! so unlike ours, so uncared for, and 
so little that is beautiful to adorn it." 

" I have only once been inside one of your 
churches," replied John, " and it struck me 
as very beautiful, and full of beautiful things." 

" Ah, but then," s^e said quickly, and in a 
low voice, " it is so diflFerent ! We feel the 
real Presence always." 

John was silent. He was impressed with 
the wonderful look in her face as she turned 
to him and said these words, but he felt he 
could not the least comprehend what her 
religion was to her, and they walked the rest 
of the way in silence. Mary was on the 
lawn in front of the house, and, leaving 
Carmella, John joined her and gave her 
Hilda's message, over which she seemed much 
amused. 
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"Tell her," she said, laughing, "she is 
quite safe, as I heard him tell the butler to 
order a fly for Wednesday morning. Where 
is she now ? " 

John explained, and Mary and he went 
in to tea together. He had no more conversa- 
tion with Carmella ; the Duchessa insisted 
upon his talking to her, but beyond he was 
secretly watching Carmella. Vaguely he 
disapproved of her^-disapproved because she 
was a foreigner, and worse, a Catholic. All 
the Border dislike and prejudice rose up 
strong within him as he thought of what 
were, to him, her superstition and ignorance ; 
but as she sat before him with her wonderful 
face, he felt angry with her, and angry with 
himself, because he knew he had never seen 
any one so beautiful before. He felt he was 
disgracing himself in the Duchessa's eyes by 
the stupidity and absence of his answers, and 
he took up his hat to go. He interrupted 
Carmella, as she was laughing and talking 
with Colonel Vivian, by insisting on her 
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shaking hands with him. As he passed 
Mary, she rallied him on his early departure, 
and suggested a game of croquet. But John 
felt impatient and bored, made his mother 
the excuse, and, regardless of the disappoint- 
ment in her face, started home. As he came 
to the gate where he had left Hilda, he saw 
her slowly coming up the hill, and he waited 
for her. She was laden with heavy scrolls ; he 
stretched out his hands and took them from her. 

" Texts and crosses," she explained. " I 
am going to make some in red ivy leaves for 
next Sunday's Harvest Festival. They ought 
to look well." 

" I should have thought," said John, slowly, 
** you would have despised all those sort 
of things. Tou don't look like decorations 
somehow." 

"My fingers are rather like thumbs," 
answered Hilda, cheerfully ; " but other 
people's are worse, so they are glad to get 
me. Did you have tea at Mardale, John ? 
and has that horrible man gone ? " 
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John delivered his message, and added 
that Mary expected several new-comers that 
evening. 

"And, I suppose," answered Hilda, rather 
scornfully, " Mary was in a state of fidget. 
She is a dear, but she does fuss over such 
absurd things, too ; it seems almost impos- 
sible." 

" I suppose," remarked John, " she has very 
little else to think of." 

" I suppose that is it ; but it seems so 
extraordinary. When I left home at sixteen 
she was just the same, and when I came back, 
after four years, I found Mary still wringing 
her hands over small things. I always try 
to persuade her nothing really matters. Very 
few big things matter, and certainly no small 
ones, and I always say that unless a thing 
will worry one to think of when one is dying, 
it isn't big enough to worry about now, 
and it is extraordinary how that thought 
helps me." 

" What very strange philosophy 1 " said 
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John, looking at his sister. " Where did 
you get it ? " 

" I grew it," she answered lightly. ** Every- 
thing that is of any use one has to grow 
one's self. Cultivate it, John. I can assure 
you when once you have realized nothing 
matters, nothing does matter ; and, some day, 
when you awake at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing to realize some large mountain, remember 
what I have told you. Ah ! there's mother, 
and she's encouraging Boy to hunt through 
Uncle Empill's coverts. Roy ! Roy ! " 

Lady Catherine looked up as she heard the 
clear young voice, and opened the gate out 
of the park into the garden. John joined 
her, and Hilda turned off to find the deer- 
hound, so the conversation came to an end, 
although it left John more bewildered as 
regarded his sister than before. Her vitality 
attracted him, while her pessimism depressed 
and astonished him, and she somehow left 
him with a vague sense of unrest and 
discontent. 



V. 



"I AM quite sure," said Hilda, with convic- 
tion, as she finished Rachmaninoffs " Prelude," 
and left the hall at Burton vibrating with 
the sounds — " I am quite sure that if Herr 
!&Ieindeg had heard me play that as I did 
to-night, he would have slammed the piano- 
forte on my fingers and turned me out of 
his house." 

She rose with a sigh as she spoke, shut the 
pianoforte, and gathered her music together. 
She was alone in the room. Friday night 
had come, and she was waiting for her mother 
and the carriage which was to take them to 
Mardale. She was bored — bored because she 
had to go out this wet night in her best 
frock, and bored because she felt her music 
was going off, and she saw no chance of 
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getting away to freshen it up. She was 
essentiaUy a modem girl, and yet with this 
she combined an old-fashioned idea of home 
and duty. In spite of her professed cynicism, 
she had deep down, well hidden, a strong 
vein of romance, and she was intensely sym- 
pathetic towards those who appealed to her 
for it. She had seen a great deal of John 
during the last five evenings— he had spent 
most of the days at Mardale — and she had 
watched him with great interest. She had 
long ago guessed Mary Empill's secret She 
had begun by wondering that she did not 
marry when one or two apparently likely 
people had wished it, and then bit by bit 
the reason had dawned upon her, and since 
she had seen them together she had benen 
certain of it. John's utter unconsciousness 
had astonished her. He evidently had no 
idea, though to Hilda it was so very evident. 
As she stood by the fire to-night, the thought 
of it all rufiled her — Mary's unhappiness, 
John's unconsciousness. Was he cold-blooded 
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or only stupid ? and if it did break in upon 
him, would he reciprocate it ? 

"I don't know that I want it," she said 
to herself; "but anything would be better 
than to know he was heartless and cold- 
blooded. I will play to him to-night with 
all my power, and rouse him, if he has 
any possibilities ; and if he hasn't — well, 
then, he must remain as he is, and I give 
him up." 

She was disturbed by the simultaneous 
arrival of her mother and the carriage, and 
they drove down to Mardale. John had been 
shooting there, and had stayed on for dinner. 
Lady Catherine — always punctual — met her 
brother at the foot of the stairs, and they 
crossed the hall into the library. John was 
already there talking to Admiral Finchley 
and Ralph Vemcourt. Mary came running 
iu, full of apologies for her late appearance ; 
several more guests arrived — Colonel and Mrs. 
Laurence, Lord and Lady Garvagh, with a 
daughter. The Duchessa and Carmella were 

K 
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very late, and Lord Empill, with watch in 
hand, met them at the door. 

Over his head John saw Cannella in a long, 
plain, white satin dress, and he was hoping 
she might fall to his share, but was dis- 
appointed when Mary touched his arm and 
told him to take Miss Garvagh in to dinner. 
She had plenty to say for herself, and kept 
him busy with a stream of conversation and 
innumerable questions ; but she soon dis- 
covered that her world was a closed door to 
him ; he evidently knew none of her friends. 
Balls, racing, Eanelagh — in none of these 
subjects could she raise his interest, and as 
soon as she could she turned to Lord Vem- 
court, who was quite ready to discuss what- 
ever she chose to put before him ; and John, 
equally relieved, watched his opportunity 
of talking to Carmella. But it seemed to 
him dinner was speeding on, and it was 
a long time before he got a chance. At 
last there was a lull, and he took immediate 
advantage. 
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"How do you like England on further 
acquaintance, Donna Carmella ? " 

"Oh, I like it immensely. Every day I 
find something fresh, and it is all so different 
from Italy, that it is almost like a new life. 
Everything interests me, and you can a little 
imagine the diflFerence in our lives and yours 
when I tell you I have never been allowed to 
go outside the garden in the country without 
a chaperon. I am so often wondering what 
your sister would do under such circum- 
stances." 

John laughed, and they looked at Hilda. 
There was a sudden lull in the conversation, 
and they heard her telling her neighbour she 
hated visiting because she had to sit up late, 
and never got enough hot water for her bath. 

** I can't think what would become of her," 
replied John, turning back to Carmella, " but 
I suppose habit makes even that sort of life 
bearable. But I wonder at your aunt, being 
English, allowing such barbarous habits to 
exist." 
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Carmella shrugged her shoulders. "Ah, 
there it is — habit again. I suppose she 
changed countries very young, and she got 
used to our ways and forgot her own. But 
much as I like your country and your ways, 
I would not live here. It is so dark and 
dreary. These houses " — as she glanced round 
the dark-panelled dining-room — " would weigh 
me down. We live in sunlight and brightness."^ 

It was a great delight to John to watch her 
as she talked. He wanted nothing better 
than to look at her as she sat there. Now 
and then a smile flew across her features, but 
her !eyes always remained quite grave, with 
a curious deep shadow in them. He quite 
forgot himself looking at her, and at last she 
took him to task. 

" What are you thinking of, you are so 
grave ? " 

John started. " I was thinking," he 
answered slowly, " of what Hilda said to me 
about you the other day." 

" What was that ? " she asked lightly. 
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" She said she was quite sure you have a 
purpose — an aim in life — something you are 
striking for and mean to accomplish." 

Carmella's pale face caught a sudden glow. 
She looked into his eyes, and she spoke with 
great gravity, and her voice shook a little. 

** Yes," she said ; " she is quite right — I 
have a purpose in my life." And she glanced 
across at E[ilda and wondered how she had 
known. 

John was sj)eaking to her again. " Will 
you tell me what it is ? " 

She shook her head. **Not now. I can 
tell no one. Some day, if you care to hear, 
you shall know." 

"John" — Mary's voice came from the head 
of the table — " we must go now. Don't let my 
father sit too long, or we shall have no time 
for music, as you know how early Aunt 
Catherine always will go home." 

John nodded. Mary made a sign to the 
Duchessa, and all the ladies left the room. 
Mary led the way into the library, and the 
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older ones followed her, Hilda and Carmella, 
with one or two others, pausing in the hall. 

" I always think," exclaimed Hilda, as she 
sat on the big iron guard, **that this hall 
ought to be strewn with rushes, and an ox 
perpetually roasting in front of this open fire- 
place. I believe in his secret heart Uncle 
Empill would have it, only he is afraid of all 
his neighbours calling him a savage." 

" I think it's cold and savage enough as it 
is," answered Maud Garvagh, with a scornful 
look round. " I do hate this early English 
architecture and decoration. Look at that 
horrible seat Donna Carmella is sitting in" 
— ^pointing to an old oak settee — "perfectly 
straight-backed, hard, and with probably all 
the oil coming off on her frock." 

" I beg you won't move, Carmella I " ex- 
claimed Hilda. " You can't think how well you 
and your white satin gown look with the dark 
seat behind you and the big tapestry screen. 
You really might be early English yourself. 
I suppose" — turning to Maud Garvagh — 
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" you would like to paint the oak and cover 
the tapestry sofas with chintzes ? " 

Her sarcasm was lost on Maud. She smiled, 
and said she preferred French architecture and 
furniture. But at this moment Mary came 
from the library, and asked Hilda to go up 
to the gallery and begin to play. Hilda pre- 
tended to grumble, said it would be very cold 
up there, that she was sure the water would 
not work properly ; but she started upstairs, 
nevertheless, opened the organ, and turned on 
the water. 

The first few notes brought Lady Catherine, 
Lady Garvagh, and the Duchessa from the 
library, and the men from the dining-room. 
John made his way to a tapestry sofa, just 
opposite Carmella, and he, too, at once noticed 
the beauty of the delicate outline against the 
oak. Hilda played softly, almost without 
expression. She played as if she had been 
made to play against her will, and the 
Duchessa began to feel disappointed, and 
John wondered why they all had talked so 
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much about it. Then suddenly a change 
came over her. The organ under her touch 
rang out; on and on she played, her tone 
deepening as she went. First she played the 
happy Meistersinger music, and the " Preis 
Lied " came with its song of triumph to them. 
Then she paused for a moment, and the air 
changed, and a love song of Grieg's came 
softly across, played so tenderly, so full of 
feeling, that it took the older ones back and 
made them young again, and filled the 
younger ones with possibilities, and touched 
all alike with a tender passion. Lord Empill 
felt a sharp touch of pain as he remembered 
his dead wife as she had been that spring 
day when he had first known he had loved 
her. Lady Catherine, in spite of herself, felt 
her heart-strings tighten, and longed for the 
happy days she had almost taught herself to 
forget. She only remembered how few they 
had been and how soon they had ended. 
Mary's heart ached as she watched John's face, 
for she realized that for her that song would 
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never sound. John felt a new power working 
in him — the music itself was almost obliterated 
as he woke to a vague sense of a loving hand 
stretched out ; a sudden flash of passion came 
across him and stirred him to his depths. It 
was so novel, so bewUdering, that it almost 
made his brain reel, and he woke to a new life. 

Suddenly Hilda stopped, pushed in the 
stops, and turned round. She eagerly scanned 
below her the faces on which the shaded 
electric lamps threw light, and as she caught 
the expression in John's face she was almost 
frightened by it. Then she turned once more 
to the organ, and she played a little soft, 
simple air. 

" I have woke him up," she said to herself, 
" but I am afraid it will be at great cost ; " 
and she laughed a little mirthless laugh. 

But downstairs the spell had been broken, 
and the tension was over. Lord Empill rose, 
and he and Lady Catherine walked slowly 
towards the library, the latter taking his arm, 
and remarking suddenly in a plaintive tone — 
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" I do wish Hilda would not play that 
sensational music ; it is such a pity." 

Lord Empill bowed, and paused for a 
moment at the library door. 

"Yes," he acquiesced as he drew himself 
up, and there was still a sharp line of pain 
across his face ; " when I hear Hilda play like 
that, I feel almost inclined to regret that I 
bought the organ." And they passed on into 
the library, and he instantly plunged into a 
lively discussion on torpedoes, which Admiral 
Finchley and Lord Garvagh had been engrossed 
in regardless of the music outside. 

Hilda came slowly down the long staircase. 
As she walked into the hall, Colonel Laurence, 
who was somewhat of a musician, advanced 
to meet her, and complimented her on her 
playing. 

"Whenever I hear the Meistersinger," he 
remarked, " it comes across me that there is 
nothing really more beautiful — that *Preis 
Lied ' — the whole music is like a triumphant 
song." 
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" I think," said Hilda, slowly, as she walked 
by his side across the hall, " that I always see 
music in colour, and the Meistersinger is all 
blue to me." 

Then she joined the others and the general 
conversation. Carmella sat quite quiet on 
her oak seat. The music had stirred and 
troubled her, and given her a faint sensation 
of something within her ; but it passed away, 
and her face was as unruffled as usual when 
the time came for Lady Catherine to say 
good night. Hilda and John followed her, 
and the drive home was almost a silent one. 
Lady Catherine expressed herself tired, and 
walked slowly up the stone staircase into the 
dining-hall, and asked John to light her 
candle. He handed it to her. She kissed 
him warmly, and then paused in her good 
night to Hilda, who was standing by the fire. 

" My dear," she said gravely, " I wish so 
much you would not play that kind of music. 
I do not like it, and your uncle is of quite 
the same opinion ; " and with a good-night 
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kiss she went on across the hall and through 
the door, which John closed after her. 

All the radiance died out of Hilda's face, 
and her arms dropped rigidly to her sides. 

" Isn't it hopeless ? " she asked. 

John admitted that it was rather hard, and 
then for a few moments there was silence 
while he turned the logs over and stirred 
them into a blaze. Then he spoke without 
taking his eyes from the fire. 

"I suppose I know nothing about music. 
I am hopelessly ignorant, but your playing 
to-night seemed to me the most wonder- 
ful thing I have ever heard. No ; it wasn't 
hearing, it was feeling ; the music seemed to 
take possession of one. I wonder do you 
know, when you are playing, all that comes 
from you ? What is it ? " 

Hilda leant forward, and her eyes caught 
the light from the fire, and John could see 
how they lit up. 

" Do you kn ow ? " she said, speaking eagerly 
and rapidly. " Have you ever had neuralgia. 
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and when it begins to get better, the pain 
seems to go away from you, to ooze out, and 
you seem to be giving it slowly away ? Well, 
that's what I feel ; rather as if all the joy and 
pain and life are coming away from me. They 
seem to go out through my fingers ; and 
then, if the people who are listening are sym- 
pathetic and appreciative, I feel it more and 
more ; and sometimes, at the end, I have felt 
as if all I had I had given to them, and I 
have grown quite old and tired." 

The fire suddenly died down, and John 
could hardly see her face ; but her voice was 
trembling with the passion she had thrown 
into her words. 

^^ It has struck me," he said, after a pause, 
''you must have had some sadness, some 
trouble in your life. Do you mind my saying 
this, Hilda ? " 

There was a long silence, and then Hilda 
spoke in a low voice, with all the feeling out 
of it. 

" Yes," she said falteringly ; " but it was a 
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long time ago, and I made a mistake, that 
was all. I have nearly got over it, except 
just now and then when it comes back ; but 
as I told you, John " — and she rose suddenly 
and stood upright, looking down on him — 
" nothing is worth fretting about, and some 
day I am going to marry a bishop. I love 
curates and decorations and dioceses, and you 
will see in' me an excellent bishop's wife." 
Then she suddenly changed her voice, and 
sat down on the arm of his chair, and put 
her hand on his shoulder. " There is one bit 
of advice," she said earnestly — " a foolish bit, 
perhaps, from a sister to a brother, but take 
it well, John, as I mean it — don't fall in love 
with Carmella Torrini." 

John laughed a little impatiently, and 
rather drew his shoulder away from her touch. 

"How very absurd! It is not the least 
likely. But, for the sake of argument, if I 
did, what then ? " 

Hilda got up, and prepared to light a candle. 
"She will never marry you," she answered 
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resolutely. " You might think she would ; 
you might build all your hopes on her, John, 
but she will not marry you eventually. Put 
it in your pipe and smoke it ; I shall never 
say any more. Good night ; " and she un- 
latched the door and went upstairs. 

She closed the door of her room, and threw 
open the lattice window and looked out. 
The rain outside splashed on the ivy, and 
the wind moaned round and over the old 
house. It was very comfortless. She turned 
away with a sigh. 

"I have done a very foolish thing, I 
think," she muttered to herself — " very foolish. 
Perhaps I have put it into his head ; in fact, 
I am sure my music did. Why can't I leave 
others alone? One always repents of inter- 
fering." Then she undressed quickly and got 
into bed. 

Downstairs John sat smoking with his eyes 
fixed on the dying fire. Though he sat quite 
still, yet inwardly he was uneasy and restless. 
Hilda's music, followed by her advice, had 
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taken root, and he was trying to analyze 
his feelings. He wondered why she had 
warned him — in such a curious, earnest way, 
too. Was he in any danger ? Were not the 
feelings he had towards Carmella almost akin 
to dislike? Well, after all, he had only 
known her a week, and she had alternately 
repelled and attracted him. He had thought 
her bigoted, narrow-minded, and foreign ; and 
then, her beauty and her restful charm had 
strongly fascinated him. But why, if he was 
in danger of caring for her, should he ever 
feel repelled ? Then the truth suddenly bore 
down upon him, and forced itself upon him. 
The very feeling of dislike arose from his 
struggle against the fatal attraction. He 
knew now that his whole resolute nature 
had fought a hard fight, and that now he 
too had to bend before that inevitable power 
of love. It came so strongly upon him that 
he rose suddenly. Hilda's warning rushed 
over him, and he uttered aloud, " It is too 
late ! " Then he sat down again, and tried 
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to think it over calmly and dispassionately. 
After all, what did Hilda know? Why 
should she give herself these airs of know- 
ledge? And he was not even sure whether 
he wanted to marry Cannella at that moment. 
It was all too new, too bewildering ; his brain 
went round and round in a maze, and refused 
to settle; and long after the fire died out 
he sat, regardless of the cold and the comfort- 
less sighing of the wind, till at last, wearied 
out in body and mind, he lit a candle and 
made his way upstairs. As he passed his 
mother's door, his heart almost stopped 
beating as he thought what this would mean 
to her. Perhaps his pausing outside her 
door, momentary as it was, woke her, and 
she called " John." 

He opened the door, and, shading his 
candle with his hand, went to her bedside, 
and kissed her. 

"Ah, my boy," she said, as she drew his 
face down to hers, " each night I bless God 
for His goodness in bringing you back to me." 

F 
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Her affection touched him so deeply 
that he nearly broke into words imploring 
her tenderness and help; but restraint and 
habitual self-control came back to him, and 
though his hand shook as it touched hers, 
still outwardly he was quite quiet. He 
gently closed the door, and went on to his 
room. He put down the candle, and stood 
for a few moments while he thought it out. 
Should he go away to-morrow — ^fly from the 
danger ? No, no ; his whole heart, his whole 
soul, revolted against this. He was crying 
out for his share, his part, and if he was 
not strong enough to resist it, then he must 
give himself up to it. Even his consideration, 
his love for his mother, were put aside, and 
his whole being went out to meet this love 
which had come upon him so unawares, so 
strangely and suddenly, and which had taken 
possession of him. When he at last closed 
his eyes, the daylight was breaking and a 
heavy grey mist rising gently before the 
morning sun. 
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It was late Saturday night when John got 

back from Wyburn, where he had been to 

see his mother s solicitor, and he found the 

Duchessa and Carmella had abeady been 

established some hours at Burton. He had 

only time for a hasty dressing for dinner, 

and, hurry as he would, was a little late. As 

he took his place at dinner, it rushed through 

his brain that Carmella was here, under his 

roof, breathing the same air as himself, and 

the thought intoxicated him, fresh as he was 

to the sensation of his young passion. 

The Duchessa welcomed him warmly, and 

even Carmella raised her eyes and smiled, 

which sent the blood rushing through his 

veins. Lady Catherine was discussing the 

possibilities of church the following day, and 

67 
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Carmella was assuring her she should like to 
walk into Wyburn — it would not be too long 
a walk ; she hoped Lady Catherine would not 
think about her. 

John leant across the table, and spoke in 
a curiously defiant voice. 

"I have arranged it, mother. I have 
ordered a fly for to-morrow morning, and I 
will take Donna Carmella in to Mass. We 
shall be back in time for luncheon, and I can 
do my church in Wyburn." 

"Oh, please don't trouble." Carmella 
looked distressed. 

The annoyance in Lady Catherine's face 
was so very apparent; but John turned to 
her, and, in gentle but still resolute tones, 
answered her — 

" It is no trouble. I should like to go, and 
I rather want to get the letters, which I can 
only do by going to Wyburn, I think." 

Hilda adroitly turned the conversation. 
She saw John was determined, and she hated 
scenes ; but she could not help being inwardly 
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amused that Lady Catherine saw an imaginary 
danger, and was perfectly ignorant of the 
real one which was confronting her. She 
played that night at their united request, 
but she was out of tune with herself and 
them; the notes jarred upon her instead of 
soothing, and she felt cross and unreasonable. 
There were rocks ahead ; no one but herself 
realized them, and she was powerless to steer 
them clear. Lady Catherine sat stiffly in her 
high-backed chair, while the Duchessa, quite 
undisturbed, prattled on of her Italian life. 
John was ruffled with his mother for having 
showed her disapproval, and Carmella rather 
wished herself back at Mardale, where life 
seemed easier. 

John was true to his word, and he and 
Carmella went in a fly the next morning. 
Lady Catherine's face stiffened as she watched 
them drive away; she pictured to herself 
John going, anyhow, to the door of the Catho- 
lic Church — perhaps even going into it. 

Meanwhile they drove there almost in 
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silence. On arriving at the door, she stretched 
out her hand for her books, which he had been 
carrying. He handed them to her. She went 
through the outer door and disappeared from 
his view. He waited a few moments to give 
orders to the driver, and then, after pausing, 
he, too, pushed a side swing-door and entered 
the church. It was a dark morning, and the 
atmosphere was heavy with incense. Far 
down the church he caught a side view of 
Carmella on her knees, and he could just 
catch her beautiful profile and the rapt ex- 
pression in her face, which was turned towards 
the High altar. He sat down on a chair in 
the side aisle, and listened and watched with 
great interest. The intense reverence and 
heartfelt worship struck him as very wonder- 
ful and beautiful. He watched some of the 
poor people — there was a community in 
.Wyburn of Irish Catholics, who worked in 
the paper-mills, and they formed a large 
portion of the congregation — ^men with thread- 
bare clothes and tired, worn faces; girls. 
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shabby looking, overworked, and thin; but 
all alike falling down and worshipping when 
the " Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus," rang through 
the church, and he, too, fell on his knees in 
humble worship, the beauty of it and the 
reverence touching him profoundly ; and as 
they passed him in coming out, and he saw 
Carmella cross herself with holy water, his 
whole soul felt ennobled, and he rejoiced that 
he had been present. 

After luncheon, Hilda announced her in- 
tention of going up in the park to see a park 
shepherd's wife, who was ill, and whom she 
had promised Mary to visit. She suggested 
to Carmella that she should accompany her, 
and John declared his intention of going with 
them. They started through the garden gate 
and up into the park. It was one of those 
afternoons which goes to make England what 
it is, when the autumn had claimed the 
colouring, but the summer had come back 
in the gentle breeze — a cloudless, deep blue 
sky, the ruddy autumn tints deepening in the 
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glowing sun, and the mountains resting in 
dark shadow, with their rugged outlines very 
blue and clearly defined. John led the way 
through a big larch wood, and from it they 
emerged on to the ledge of rocks known as 
Summer Ground. Carmella burst into an 
exclamation of admiration at the panorama. 
The park lay below them, with its undulating 
green pastures, and the picturesque Highland 
cattle dotted here and there. Beyond lay 
the heather pastures, giving a rich brown to 
the landscape, and in the distance the great 
deep blue mountains standing in the silence, 
from where the gentle wind seemed to come 
and blow fresh and cool to them as they stood 
there. 

They all three stood gazing silently for 
some moments. Then Hilda realized her 
object, and, turning round, waved her hand. 

" Will you wait here ? I must go on to 
that cottage" — pointing to a small house 
almost hidden in a larch wood. " I will come 
back when I have done ; " and she went away. 
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John pulled the wooden seat nearer to the 
edge of the clifib, and made Carmella sit down 
on it, and sat down beside her. 

"I always think of this view with great 
gratitude," he said, after a long pause. " It 
is here I used to come with all my childish 
troubles and sorrows, and the mountains used 
to comfort me. I always wonder, if I brought 
a real trouble here now, if they would still 
help me; and when I am old and tired, I 
think I shall come here and make my peace 
with God and the world." 

Carmella shook her head. "Ah, no; it 
is too vast, too distracting! I could not 
feel that. It is very English, that feeling 
of yours. You must always have space and 
air, you English people." 

" I think," said John, lightly, " that per- 
haps our religion appeals more to nature than 
yours does. You would go into a convent — 
shut yourselves up in four walls. But that 
would drive us mad, I think." 

Carmella did not answer for a moment. 
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and then she slowly pulled a letter from her 
pocket. 

" You remember," she began nervously, 
"the other day, when you asked me if I 
would tell you about my purpose in life, I 
said some day I would ? Do you like to hear 
it now ? " 

John turned eagerly to her. " Yes ; of all 
things I should like to hear. I have so often 
thought and wondered and conjured up all 
sorts of things. Please tell me." 

She hesitated for a moment, and then began 
in a low, hurried voice, with her eyes riveted 
on the distant blue mountains. 

" You know — do you ? —I was brought up, 
educated in a convent, and all my happiest 
and best days were there. When I was grow- 
ing up my only dread was to think of the 
day when I should have to leave it. At one 
time I used to tell my dear nuns I could 
never go. I could not leave them; I felt I 
was not strong enough to be able to be good 
and yet live in the world. I used to write 
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and beg my aunt to allow me to stay there, 
to take the veil. For two years I pleaded, 
and at last she wrote and said I must come 
back to Rome, that I was young, enthusiastic, 
and that I didn't know my own mind. So I 
went to Rome, and she plunged me into her 
life. Well, I am ashamed to say, I fell into 
it. She showed me the world in its brightest, 
gayest colours, and it absorbed tind fascinated 
me, and the convent seemed like the dream of 
a life long ago, and all the time at Rome the 
better half of me was dead. Then one time, 
when we were travelling, we stayed a night 
at a little village near a convent. It was a 
beautiful, still summer night, and I was on 
the balcony in the evening, when suddenly I 
heard the nuns in the convent chanting 
vespers, just as I had heard them chanted 
all those years in my convent; and in a 
moment it all rushed back again, the long- 
ings, the peace, the good, and I knew that my 
heart was really there, only that the world 
had been too strong for my miserable, feeble 
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will. Ah I how I suflferedl I implored — I 
entreated my aunt to let me go, to let me 
take the veil ; but she was firm. You must 
see the world is everything to her ; and when 
I would not yield, she then told me I should 
break my uncle's heart. He was ill and 
sujSering ; he had no children ; I was his 
comfort; and by this she wrung a promise 
from me that I would wait till I was twenty- 
one, and then, if I was still determined, it 
should be as I wished. Oh, how I waited for 
the time 1 How long the days were ! The 
Monsignor Carnal, who had been my friend 
and confessor in Home, told me all would be 
well, that I must be patient, and the time 
would go. I still had to go with my aunt 
everywhere, but it was all changed. I laughed 
and talked with the others, but I never forgot, 
never lost sight of my dear nuns. I used to 
fall asleep thinking I was chanting vespers 
with them. In my thoughts I was always 
there in the convent garden, in the chapel, 
helping to nurse the poor. Then my uncle 
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grew suddenly worse — he was dying — and he 
sent for me to his room. He beckoned me to 
him, and he asked me to stay with my aunt 
for three more years. He was dying, he said, 
and he could only die happy if I would con- 
sent to be with her. What could I do? I 
could not refuse — I gave him my promise. 
He died that night." Carmella's voice broke, 
and she paused. 

"And then?" John touched her hand 
gently. 

She recovered herself, and went on. " I 
have waited nearly three long years; and 
next May the time is over, and I am going 
— nothing will hold me back. Ah ! " — and she 
turned suddenly towards John, and her face 
caught the same glow he had seen in it that 
night in the dining-room at Mardale — "you 
cannot understand what it is — the dream, 
the hope of my childhood to be realized. I 
am so nervous lest anything may come to 
prevent it, that sometimes I lie awake at 
night for hours thinking of it. My aunt. 
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she will do all she can to prevent it. We never 
speak of it now, but I know that she never 
forgets; but she can't prevent it, can she? 
It is a compact, is it not ? " 

She appealed to John in a broken, childish 
way, which almost unmanned him. The sun 
was shining as brilliantly as before, the land- 
scape was ever deepening in beauty and 
colour, but he felt all was chilled and grey, 
and that his old friends, the mountains, were 
powerless to help him in this his great hour 
of need — they had no hope, no comfort. 

" Tell me," she said, with an imploring 
gesture. " Why don't you speak ? She can- 
not, can she ? " 

John brought himself back with an eflfort. 
but the wrong words came. He could not 
restrain them. 

" It is impossible," he exclaimed wildly ; 
" you cannot do it." He turned his passionate 
eyes, but she failed to see his meaning. 

" You mean she can stop me ? " she cried, 
with despairing accents. " She will ruin my 
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soul. I can only save it in this way, and no 
one can help me ! " 

"No, no, I don't mean that," said John, 
recovering his self-control. " I suppose " — 
his words came with great diflSculty, and his 
voice sounded stiflF and cold — "I don't see 
how any one can prevent you if you are 
determined; but it is horrible. I cannot 
believe it; you could not go away into the 
darkness of a convent. Think for a moment ; 
you were almost a child when you left it, you 
had never known anything else. You pro- 
bably think you liked it much better than 
you really did. One's associations cling to 
one, when one is away from them especially ; 
and when one goes back to them, one wonders 
at having cared so much, and everjrthing is 
a bitter disappointment." 

She turned her wonderful eyes on him — 
sad and despairing eyes. 

" You, too — you will give no help. You are 
all alike — the world, the world. Don't you 
see I want to go ? I want to leave it. It is 
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only in those four walls and that peaceful 
garden I can find rest and happiness. But 
you are like the others ; it is always the world 
—nothing else." 

A sort of calm came across John ; perhaps 
the very fact of her agitation calmed him. 

"You mistake me," he answered very 
gently and rather huskily; "it is not the 
world, it is — there are many others suited 
to that convent life, but not you." 

" It is just me," she answered. " You are 
strong enough to battle with the world — to 
stand against it, but I — I cannot." 

"But" — John spoke in hesitating tones — 
" have you never considered, have you never 
thought of some one strong to keep you, 
to guide you?" — he threw back his head — 
" of marriage ? " 

" Yes," she answered simply ; " one or two 
have wanted it, but I have always had the 
same answer. I have no love to give any 
one." 

In the distance John saw Hilda coming 
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towards them with her light, reckless step. 
There were only a few moments left to them. 

"But," he argued, "no one can ever be 
sure. You might care some day, and 
then " 

She, too, saw Hilda. She rose, and looked 
at him. Her eyes fell, and her face grew very 
white. 

" I don't think," she said slowly, " it would 
ever be possible;" and she walked slowly 
towards Hilda, John following. 

" I am afraid I have kept you a long time," 
began Hilda. " You look as if you had seen 
a ghost, Carmella ; or are you cold ? " 

Then, as she caught sight of John, she cursed 
her thoughtless speech, and plunged into an 
account of her visit. The woman was very 
ill. She had had to make her bed, and give 
her tea ; the baby had screamed all the time, 
and she had nearly shaken it. Then suddenly 
she broke off, and stood once more on the 
edge of the cliff, took off her hat, and let the 
sun and wind play with her auburn hair. 

6 
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" Say good-bye to the view, Carmella. We 
shall lose it in a moment, and I want you to 
think of it when you go back to Italy as 
you see it to-day ; and then you can never 
say England is not beautiful or the climate 
not perfect." 

She stooped as she spoke, leant a little 
over the cliff, and gathered a spray of moun- 
tain-ash and handed it to Carmella. 

**Take it and wear it," she said gaily, 
" and don't forget this day, nor us." 

She turned and led the way, singing down 
through the larch wood, her clear young voice 
breaking the silence, and causing the pigeons 
to leave the trees and fly away. 

The other two followed her silently. Their 
hearts were too full, and they were grateful 
to her for breaking the tension and diverting 
their thoughts from themselves. All the 
way back she sang little snatches of song. 
She was in a mood not unconmion to her — 
a mood of restless gaiety, when she could only 
see the brightness and the sunshine of life. 
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She resented being brought face to face with 
the sorrow or trouble of the world, and felt 
it all should not exist— did not exist. She 
was in her way rejoicing, and all must rejoice 
with her. She insisted on ignoring anything 
but joy, and others with her must do alike. 
This sick woman — she had forced her trouble 
upon her — Johns face — she resented both in 
her present frame of mind; the intoxication 
of youth and life was upon her, and the warm 
sunshine all added to her intense vitality. 
To-morrow she would fall into harness again ; 
but to-day, light — joy. She had set her face 
towards what she chose to think happiness, 
and on she sang with a happy ignorance of 
yesterday's troubles or to-morrow's uncertain- 
ties. John marvelled at her. Was this the 
girl who had sat over the fire that night with 
her soul in her eyes ? And now, her ringing 
laugh and gay snatches of song made him 
feel as if he was an old man watching a child's 
revels. 

Suddenly, as she unlatched the garden gate, 
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she paused — held up her hand, and turned her 
laughing, living face towards them. 

^^ I am sure all Mardale is sitting in Burton. 
I feel it in my bones. The parlour-maid will 
be out, the big teapot will be locked up, and 
there will be Sunday buns cooked on Friday." 

She made a mock gesture of despair, and 
went on, passed through the courtyard, turned 
once more with the same despairing gesture, 
as she pointed towards umbrellas leaning 
against the wall, but walked upstairs, and 
appeared suddenly to the many inmates 
gathered there. 

Mardale was there, indeed — Mary and 
Ralph, Colonel Laurence, Maud Garvagh, and 
Sir John and Lady Georgina Adye, Mary's 
only sister, who had arrived at Mardale the 
evening before. Hilda's quick eye had run 
over them all in a moment as she threw oflf 
her hat, and expressed a hope that they had 
found something to eat and drink. Lady 
Georgina Adye answered for them all. She 
was a clever, vivacious woman, and always 
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declared she had come into the world to talk. 
She asked John innumerable questions without 
extracting much from him in reply. She told 
Lady Catherine her room was much too old- 
fashioned, and wanted doing up, and she 
patronized Hilda, much to the latter's amuse- 
ment. Then she rose suddenly, and swept 
them all off, Ralph alone expostulating, and 
insisting upon remaining behind. As soon 
as they were outside, she drew her arm 
through Mary's, and said in low tones — 

" Who is that foreign girl who went upstairs, 
whom no one introduced me to ? " 

Mary told her. 

" And I suppose John is falling in love with 
her? How ridiculous of Aunt Catherine to 
allow it ! " 

" I don't see why you should think of such 
a possibility." Mary's manner was very 
stiff. 

" I don't know ; it generally happens. Oh, 
John, you are surely not thinking of going 
back ! Do come a little further with us. It 
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is such a lovely evening, and I have so much 
I want to talk to you about." 

John felt he was in for it, closed the garden 
gate behind them, and joined his cousin. 

Meanwhile, Hilda and Ralph were left alone 
in the dining-hall at Burton, the Duchessa 
having followed Carmella upstairs, and Lady 
Catherine having gone to rest in the sitting- 
room. Hilda busied herself for a few moments, 
put the scattered teacups back on the table, 
and pushed the chairs into their places, Ralph 
watching her idly from a large armchair. 

"Don't be so restless," he said at last. 
"You have quite sufficiently removed all 
traces of Georgina. Sit down and talk to 
me. 

Hilda paused, a cushion she had just picked 
up from the floor in her arms, and looked at 
him. 

" She is not the least like any of you," she 
exclaimed impatiently. " Why is she like that, 
Ralph ? " 

" She's a freak," he answered sententiously 
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his eyes fixed on his cigarette as he blew the 
smoke into rings. 

Hilda laughed. " A very fashionable freak, 
then. She is horribly well dressed, so very 
smart, that when she comes into the room I 
always feel as if all my clothes had left me, 
and I have nothing on. At other times I 
fancy myself well dressed, but I dare say that 
is a delusion too." 

"I shouldn't bother," said Ralph, lazily. 
" She used to upset me, and make me feel I 
looked like a top-hat brushed the wrong way ; 
but I am used to her now. She is bored to 
death at Mardale, and is only there because 
it isn't fashionable to be in London at this 
time of year. I wish we'd kept Vivian to 
amuse her." 

Hilda's lip curled. " I should have thought 
it preferable for her to have remained bored 
than to have been reduced to keep Colonel 
Vivian to amuse her. He would have been a 
heavy price for her entertainment." 

Ralph was much diverted. " You hate that 
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man because he was criminal enough to want 
to marry you. Even now I don't know why 
you didn't. I suppose you have still your 
ideals, and are searching the world for the 
man who is to fulfil them." 

Hilda shook her head. " No ; I have out- 
lived all ideals and illusions, and I think I 
look upon them as delusions. I am sure 
affection is the real, the only thing worth 
having. I have watched my friends who 
have married with an absurd idea that they 
had found all they wanted, and I have not 
seen much success. Women expect so much, 
and it seems to me there can be so little in a 
long life imless there is real affection — a sort 
of friendship affection which will always go 
on lasting and increasing. Don't laugh, 
Ralph ; it's quite true, I assure you." 

"I'm not laughing. But its all rather 
cheap cynicism, isn't it, Hilda, at your age ? " 

"I don't think so. I have studied it for 
some years now — and, after all, at twenty-four 
one isn't a baby — and it seems to me that 
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eveiywhere I go I see people who are break- 
ing their hearts and wrecking themselves over 
an imagination which they call love. They are 
all looking for something they'll never find, 
which doesn't exist really except in books and 
poetry ; but if you do tell them, they don't 
believe. Nobody ever does believe ; and I've 
come to the conclusion it's no good telling 
any one anything." 

" No ; advice is certainly not much good," 
remarked Ralph. " Nobody ever takes advan- 
tage of anybody else's experiences, and no 
one takes advice worse than you, Hilda." 

She rose suddenly, and closed the window 
with a sharp snap. 

" No, I suppose that's true," she admitted. 
'^ I always think it is the first sign of old age 
coming on when people have had enough 
experiences and begin to take advice." 

" Don't be gloomy, Hilda. You looked 
radiant when you first came into the room. 
What has suddenly reduced you to this frame 
of mind ? " 
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"All of you," she answered promptly. 
"Everything has tried to subdue me this 

afternoon— first the sick woman, then " 

She remembered suddenly, and pulled herself 
up. 

" Then— what ? '' 

" I don't know. Everything seemed to hem 
me in and sadden me. I meant to be so 
happy to-day, and I loved the dear world ; and 
now — well, now " — she made a poor attempt 
to laugh — " I am almost reduced to tears." 

" Are you mourning your lost ideals ? " he 
asked her. " Come, Hilda, if you think only 
affection worth having, why not do as I have 
often suggested to you. Marry me." He 
watched her furtively from his half-closed 
eyelids. " You have often told me you like 
me, and therefore why not ? " 

" No " — she put her hand on his arm as she 
spoke — " no, dear old Ralph ; I like you as you 
are, but I should hate you in a week if I 
married you ; and it's against all my cherished 
theories and principles that first cousins 
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should marry. Fve told you all this before " 
— she dropped her hand — "but you never 
believe it." 

" You're wrong, Hilda ; quite wrong. 
Halloo, John ! Back already ? You didn't go 
far." 

John advanced, and stood by the fireplace. 
" No," he said absently. " Where's mother, 
Hilda ? I don't seem to have seen her all day." 

" She's in her sitting-room." 

John passed on, leaving them alone. 

Ralph got up. " Well, I nmst be going. 
Good-bye, Hilda, and if ever you come to 
a better frame of mind, remember I am 
always the same." 

Hilda threw back her head. " Take care," 
she said, " or I may some day take you at 
your word, and then que faire ? " 

" Ah I " exclaimed Ralph, as he took his hat 
and stick, preparatory to a start, " you won't 
take it seriously as I mean it ; but even if it 
never comes to pass, we are friends always — 
eh, Hilda ? " 
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She nodded. He called his terrier, ran 
downstairs, went through the courtyard, and 
out by the garden gate. Hilda watched him 
turn the corner ; then she moved slowly away 
from the window, and going to the piano, 
played softly to herself. 



VII. 



Carmella had gone upstairs almost imme- 
diately after coming in, and, throwing oflF her 
hat and coat, had sat down to think over the 
events of the afternoon. " I don't know 
what I can do," she said helplessly, as she 
leant her head against the wall, the dark 
red roses of the wall-paper forming a striking 
contrast to her golden-brown hair, and gave 
herself up to thought. John's words, his 
look as she had risen to go to meet Hilda, 
could only have meant one thing, and she 
woke to the full realization of what had 
taken place ; and with a flash, too, she knew 
that it had not left her untouched ; it would 
be harder for her than it had been before. 
Temptation was strong upon her. John's 
words came back and back to her, "You 
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probably think you were much happier than 
you were." She could not get rid of them. 
They forced themselves on her. A perfect 
tumult was in her brain, and she lost all 
sense of proportion. She did not know even 
if she loved him ; she only felt it had never 
been so hard before when she had had to say 
" No." This young Englishman was so strong, 
so resolute, also he made her feel the depth 
and power of his love, and she could not 
shake it off. She was almost frightened. 
Then suddenly she turned her head, and 
she saw the figure of the Madonna standing 
on the little table by her bed. She rose 
from her chair, and threw herself on her knees 
in front of it, but it was some moments before 
words came to her. 

**0h. Mother of God!" she cried at last, 
" intercede that I may have strength and 
grace to resist." 

She knelt there for some minutes, the tears 
running down her cheeks ; then she rose quite 
calm, with fresh strength. She had formed 
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a sudden resolve, and she left the room. She 
knocked timidly at the door of her aunt's 
room, and a voice said — 
" Come in." 

She advanced, and found the Duchessa 
on a sofa in her dressing-gown, reading a 
novel. 

" Well, my child, how goes it with you ? " 
she asked, as she closed the book. 

Carmella did not answer for a moment; 
then she spoke quickly, and in a low voice. 

" Aunt Theresa, I think we had better leave 
here to-morrow or Tuesday." 

The Duchessa raised herself on her arm, 
and, turning round, tried to look at Carmella ; 
but her niece was looking out of the window, 
and her back was turned to her. 

" My dear child, why ? What a ridicu- 
lous idea ! We have only just arrived, and 
I want tb stay till the end of the week." 

Carmella turned round suddenly. "Aunt 
Theresa, I really want to go. I shall have 
to go, even if you stay." 
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The Duchesaa's quick mind grasped it in 
a moment. 

" Is it John ? " she asked, somewhat hesi- 
tatingly. 

Carmella nodded. She came nearer, and 
sat down close to her aunt. 

" You see," she said, her eyes on her face, 
" I must go ; it is not like the others. I think 
I am afraid; he would care so much. It 
frightens me." 

The Duchessa made a venture. " x4.nd 
you ? " she said, ignoring former years and 
struggles. "Could you not care, too? He 
is English — you love the English — ^and he 
is charming." 

Carmella held up her head. " You know," 
she said, " it is impossible. I am pledged, 
vowed ; and even if I were not, I would never 
consent to marry one who is not of my 
Church." 

The Duchessa ignored the first part of the 
sentence, and eagerly caught at the last. 

" I should have thought," she said, with 
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a slightly sarcastic inflection in her voice, 
"that your Church would hardly have 
countenanced or encouraged you neglect- 
ing such an opportunity. He would pro- 
bably gladly embrace your religion for your 
sake." 

" My Church would not accept him under 
those conditions," answered Carmella, proudly. 
" But let us settle this other question. You 
will come away, will you not ? " 

The Duchessa rapidly reviewed the situa- 
tion. Before her lay the never-to-be-forgotten 
thought, the dread of the coming May, for 
which time she was saving up all her weapons 
of defence and entreaty. The idea of Carmella 
leaving her, of her shutting herself up for 
life, oppressed and weighed upon her so 
heavily that at times she felt she could hardly 
bear it. She must let her go now. She 
could not afford to waste her strength ; and — 
well, if John cared as much as that, their 
going away would not make much difference. 
So she surrendered. 
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" Well, if it must be so, I suppose it must. 
I must tell Catherine to-night." 

Carmella took her hand " Do you mind 
dreadfully ? I am so sorry ! " 

"No, I don't mind, only I don't know 
where we are going. I suppose I must tele- 
graph to London for rooms. I shall not 
regret leaving here much. Catherine is so 
changed and so stiff ; and oh, how cold it is ! 
Do, Carmella, put a match to that fire. I 
suppose the Italian climate has spoilt me, but 
I have shivered all day since I came here." 

Carmella knelt on the i^g, and lit the wood 
fire, which was ready laid, and it blazed up 
suddenly. 

" That is more cheerful. But go now, Car- 
mella. We shall be late for dinner, and 
Catherine would consider that a heinous sin." 

Carmella opened the door, and went back 
to her room. She had won, but she did not 
feel satisfied with her victory. As she passed 
along the corridor, she paused, and stood lean- 
ing against the wall, as she heard Hilda 
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playing the same love-song of Greig's which 
she had heard that night at Mardale, and a 
sudden human pain, a human longing, came 
over her ; but she went on resolutely to her 
room, without allowing herself to think; 
dressed in her white satin frock, and went 
downstairs. Her face was very pale, and her 
eyes were shining like stars. Hilda even could 
hardly restrain from an exclamation at her 
beauty and grace. John never took his eyes 
from her face, but Lady Catherine seemed 
quite unconscious. The Duchessa felt she 
dared not broach the subject of their depar- 
ture, and went on deferring the evil moment, 
and was grateful to Hilda, who, having re- 
covered her spirits, was in her wildest mood. 
She took off Lady Georgina with wonderful 
mimicry, so that even Lady Catherine could 
not help laughing. She pictured her despair 
when she came into what she imagined would 
be a quiet tea, and found them all in pos- 
session, and then she went back to the 
morning, and described the breakdown in 
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the anthem, and the vain grimaces and 
endeavours of Mr. Maddock to start them 
aU again. 

The Duchessa was immensely entertained. 
Lady Catherine interposed ; she knew Hilda's 
moods, and this was a dangerous one. 

" Dear Hilda, I don't like your making fun 
of the choir boys and Mr. Maddock ; you 
really shouldn't do it." 

" Well," Hilda admitted, " there is nothing 
I may not say or do to-night, so perhaps I 
had better stop. We mustn't laugh any more. 
It's Sunday. Let's think of something dull. 
Come, John, give us a subject. Tell us what 
you do on Sundays in Australia." 

" Well, we go out a bit sometimes, and we 
hope the sheep will know it's Sunday, and 
look after themselves ; and if we happen to 
have a new novel, we each take a turn at it, 
with our feet on another chair and a pipe in 
our moutha" 

" There, mother 1 " exclaimed Hilda, in 
triumph, " what do you say to that ? 
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Heathens aren't in it with you, John. It's 
quite shocking never to go to church." 

" Once," said John, suddenly, " when I had 
been out there two years, there was a bad 
accident. We were riding after young horses, 
a lot of us together, and one horse put his 
foot in a hole, and fell over, and crushed the 
man who was riding him. We saw he was 
dying, and a chap who lived on the next 
station to ours, and who was the wildest of 
any one then, came up, and knelt down by 
the poor feUow's side and said some prayers. 
It was the most wonderful thing I ever heard, 
and I can never forget it ; but you could not 
have picked out any one more unlikely. He 
never went inside a church, so you see that 
goes for nothing." 

Hilda was sobered in a moment, and two 
large tears stood in Carmella's eyes, as she 
looked at John with ready sympathy. 

Lady Catherine was not fond of emotions ; 
she never allowed herself to give in to them. 
She rose abruptly, and they all left the 
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dinner-table. Hilda touched his arm ; her 
eyes sparkled. 

" I like that story, John ; it's so kuman^ but 
it's very grieving." 

Then she, too, went on across the dining- 
hall, and left him to his wine. 

The evening dragged a little. John was 
evidently in low spirits, and it did not help 
matters when the Duchessa, with a hesitating 
intonation in her voice, announced her de- 
cision of leaving on Tuesday. She chose the 
moment when Hilda was playing on the 
pianoforte, and there was a chance of only 
Lady Catherine hearing. That lady made a 
faint protest, and invited her to reconsider, 
and to stay on, if possible ; but it was only a 
half-hearted invitation, and made it easier for 
her to refuse. As soon as there was an oppor- 
tunity of a move, John crossed over, and sat 
down by the Duchessa. 

'* Why are you going away ? " he asked 
abruptly, under the cover of the music, his 
question being only heard by her. 
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She hesitated for a moment ; then she saw by 
his face that he knew, and that excuses would 
be useless, so she waited for him to speak again. 

" Am I the cause ? " he pursued. 

The Duchessa bowed. 

"She need not have been afraid," he said 
a little bitterly. "I should not have said 
anything to her again now." 

The Duchessa felt Carmella might have 
exaggerated matters in her sudden fear. She 
must find out exactly how they stood. 

" You do not mean to give her up in spite 
of all you know ? " 

John's face wore its most resolute expression. 
" I shall never give her up till I see the 
convent gates closed behind her. These next 
few months are mine, and you, if you will, 
can help me." 

" And have you counted the cost ? " she 
asked. "Carmella is very determined. She 
has set her heart upon this step, and if she 
persists, what of you then ? " 

" I take the risk," answered John, steadily. 
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" It may be, it probably is, a forlorn hope, 
but even if the worst happens, I cannot help 
doing all I can now. Besides, as I said, I 
will never despair till she has gone." 

The Duchessa rose ; he followed her example. 

^' Ah," she said, and she put her hand on 
his shoulder, " you don't know what you will 
suffer. Carmella is one in a thousand. If you 
care for her enough to pursue this in the face 
of her determination, you will never care again 
for another woman. And then, too " — a fresh 
thought struck her — " the religion. Are you 
prepared to change yours? She will never 
marry any one who is not of her Church." 

" That, too," said John, " I have considered. 
I suppose I have never thought much of these 
things. I accepted my mother's religion as 
a child accepts what it is taught, and I have 
always till now drifted on without caring or 
thinking much. To-day in her Church I had 
a revelation. I saw what religion might be, 
and for the first time in my life I wanted it." 

There was a moment's silence. From the 
hall Hilda's clear soprano voice came to them 
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in the hyiim, "Lead, kindly Light." The 
Duchessa looked at John with a smile, but her 
eyes were full of tears. 

" It is almost prophetic," she said softly. 

Then she joined Lady Catherine and Car- 
mella, who had gone into the hall at the first 
sounds of Hilda's music. 

John lingered behind. He did not feel he 
could talk any more. The day, the emotions, 
had overpowered him, and he wanted rest. 
His mother came back into the sitting-room, 
and putting her hand on his head, gently 
passed it up and down. To her astonishment, 
he suddenly seized it and kissed it. " Poor 
mother ! " he muttered, almost to himself ; but 
Lady Catherine could not catch the words. She 
was followed by the others, and good nights 
were said. John, as he handed CarmeUa her 
candle, gave her a look which sent the colour 
racing over her cheeks, and watching her up 
the winding staircase till the last bit of her 
white dress vanished, he shut the door, and 
gave himself up to his pipe and thought. 



VIII. 

Monday was hopelessly wet. Hilda, coming 
down early to breakfast, found only Lady 
Catherine. A letter was lying on the table 
for her. She opened it laconically, but as she 
read, her expression changed to one of surprise 
and amusement It ran as follows : — 



"Nice Hilda, 

"May I come and stay with you 
next Tuesday ? Jim told me to come here for 
three weeks, but I can't bear more than ten 
days. I am on an island which is all rocks, 
and no trees, and the horrible sea is every- 
where. I have to keep my fingers in my ears 
all night, because I can't bear the moaning ; it 
makes me feel sad, and reminds me of all the 

io6 
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bad thmgs I have done in my life. Aunt 
Elspeth asks me every morning why I don't 
go to China, and every morning I tell her I 
am too frightened to go by sea ; and then she 
always says, * Young women ought to be with 
their husbands.' So they ought, perhaps, but 
I should die of fright ; and it would be no use 
my arriving there dead, would it, Hilda ? I 
dare say you will never get this letter, because 
the boats only go twice a week when it's calm, 
and when it's rough they don't go at all. 
There was a kitchen-maid here who was sent 
away because she wouldn't come to prayers, 
and she sat on the pier waiting for the boat 
for three days, and she didn't dare come back. 
In the end she caught rheumatic fever and 
died. Yet they call themselves Christians 
here, and they have prayers three times a day. 
One of the elders asked me if my soul was 
saved, and I promptly told him if his was 
then mine must be, because I was much better 
than him. We eat porridge and Scotch broth 
all day. I shaU leave on Monday morning if 
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the boat goes ; if not, I shall go mad on the 
pier. 

" Yours very much, 

" Judith. 
" Don't put me off, Hilda ; but, of course, if 
you must, then telegraph to me to 'Central 
Hotel, Glasgow ' ; but please try and let me 
come. I shall leave Glasgow at ten on 
Tuesday." 

Hilda took up the envelope and looked at 
the postmark. The letter was six days old ; 
evidently the boat had not started. Then 
suddenly she realized that Judith's Tuesday 
meant to-morrow. She read the letter through 
once more, and, putting it down, laughed out 
loud. Lady Catherine looked up from her 
letters. 

" What is it, Hilda ? " 

Hilda plunged into her subject at once. 
"Mother, you remember hearing me talk 
about Judith, my great friend who married a 
Captain Travers in the Navy. She is in 
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Scotland — the letter has taken some time 
getting here — and she would like to come and 
stay with us to-morrow." 

"A little sudden, is it not?" asked her 
mother. 

" Yes ; but it's not her fault," answered 
Hilda, quickly. "The boats don't go every 
day. I suppose you don't object to her 
coming ? " 

"Oh no," said Lady Catherine, not too 
graciously. "She can come, certainly; only 
I like longer notice." 

Hilda was wise, and, having gained her 
point, said no more; and the Duchessa's 
entrance created a diversion. 

The rain continued to come down in sheets, 
the wind blew and rattled the old windows, 
and all hopes of the expedition Hilda had been 
planning had to be abandoned. She, however, 
provided Carmella with thick boots and a 
mackintosh, and they sallied forth for a walk. 
Carmella enjoyed it inmiensely. The rain and 
the wind in her face was so novel, and Hilda 
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was much amused by her enjoyment of such 
a very common, and to her disagreeable, 
occurrence. 

Tuesday was a little better, though still 
damp. John declared his intention of 
seeing them oflF from Wybum station, and 
rode his bicycle in behind the heavily 
laden fly. As soon as they were gone, Hilda 
called her dog and set off" for Mardale. She 
wanted to see Mary, and here was a chance of 
a quiet morning. She walked in without 
ceremony, and not finding her in the hall, 
went through into the library, where she 
found her busy at accounts, papers of all 
kinds strewed before her. She rose as she 
saw Hilda, and advanced with a hearty 
welcome. 

" How nice of you, Hil ! I have so wanted 
to see you, and there never seems a chance." 

Ralph's little boy, who was busy building 
bricks on the floor, rose too from his game 
with an exclamation of delight. 

" Oh, Hilda, how splendid ! Now we can 
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play hide-and-seek all over the house ; only 
Nana says we mustn't play the bouncing-out 
game, as it makes her 'eart beat I " 

He approached Hilda, and tried to lead her 
off. 

" Oh, Jack, not at this hour of the morn- 
ing! I really don't think I could," Then, 
noting his disappointment, "You see, the 
passages are all light ; it would be no fun now. 
But I will come one day this week, I promise, 
with a friend of mine, who will play too ; so 
you run now, Jack, and tell Nana we won't 
play." 

The little boy went off, and there was a few 
minutes' silence between the two cousins, while 
Mary absently began to put the bricks back 
into their box. 

" Are you all alone now ? " she asked at 
last. 

"Yes," said EQlda, her eyes wandering 
round the oak-panelled room, severe in its 
simplicity — books everywhere, and oak where 
there were no books. Only one picture was 
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let into the panelling, just over the chimney- 
piece — a beautiful Bomney portrait of two 
girls, bygone Lord Empill's daughters, arms 
entwined, and laughter in their fair English 
faces. Then her eyes wandered on from it on 
to rows of little baskets on one of the tables. 
"Are you going slumming in Wyburn, 
Mary?" 

Mary nodded. "There are so many sick 
people belonging to the factories. I have got 
one or two out here for change of air now." 

" I wonder why you do it ? " said Hilda, 
slowly. " I should so hate it." 

" No, you wouldn't. You couldn't help 
being interested if you once began," answered 
Mary. "It is so wonderful to be able to 
give even one person happiness. Don't think 
me mad, but the other day when one girl, a 
hopeless cripple, told me that the day she 
spent here was the happiest day of her life, I 
very nearly burst into tears, and I almost 
threw my arms round her neck out of sheer 
gratitude." 
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" I wonder," said Hilda, inconsequently, as 
she gazed at the picture which looked almost 
lifelike sometimes, " if they found life as diffi- 
cult in those days as we do now ? They are 
always laughing in pictures, but I dare say 
they had worries too, and pictures were only 
their best moments." 

Mary sighed. "I think," she said, and 
Hilda saw her hand tremble as she took up 
the last brick and placed it carefully in the 
box — " I think we expect too much happi- 
ness ; it is so much better to realize there 
never may be any for one's self." 

" Don't say that ! " exclaimed Hilda, passion- 
ately, as she came nearer. " I can't bear it, 
Mary ; I can't bear you to feel that Every- 
body must have some happiness, and you will, 
too, some day." 

Mary shook her head, and her eyes fell on 
the old tapestry screen in front of the fire, 
with its curious inscription, "Vanitas vani- 
tatum, et omnia vanitas." So often the words 
were true to her, and she felt it was a wise 
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person who had worked them in bygone 
times. 

Hilda crossed over to the window, and 
threw it open, exclaiming that it was hot. 
She hoped Mary didn't mind. Then, without 
turning her face, she said suddenly- 

" Didn't you ask if we were alone ? Yes ; 
every one went this morning, and John went 
to the station to see them off. Mary, I didn't 
mean to like that Italian girl, but she fasci- 
nates me malgrk moi'' 

" And John too," said Mary, steadily — " he 
cares for her, Hilda ? " 

Hilda turned from the window with a sharp 
movement. 

"Oh yes, Mary; he is infatuated, and 
mother don't, or won't, see it, and what will 
be the end of it I can't think. I don't know 
why I know, except that these things come 
by intuition, but I feel convinced that she will 
never marry him." 

" Why ? " Mary looked at her eagerly. 

" That's just it. I don't know why, but I 
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feel it." Then suddenly, "Mary, why did 
Uncle Empill ask the Duchessa here for Christ- 
mas ? Carmella told me this morning he had 
done so." 

" You know what father is," answered Mary. 
" He is so hospitable, and the Duchessa was 
telling him she meant to stay in England for 
Christmas, to show Carmella what an English 
Christmas was, and he at once asked her to 
come here, and told her she would see several 
old customs which hardly any one observed 
now." 

" It's a pity," said Hilda, thoughtfully, " but 
I suppose the deed is done ; but Christmas is 
a long way off now, and it won't affect us, as 
we are promised to Aunt Maud, father's sister, 
and John will come with us. Good-bye for 
the present, Mary. You don't mind if I play 
the organ a little? And I will stay to 
luncheon if I may, as I must bicycle in from 
here to meet Judith Travers at Wybum." 

She went out of the door, closing it behind 
her. Mary stood for some moments so still 
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that she might have been a statue. Her face 
was very pale, and her hands were tightly 
clenched. 

'' If she breaks his heart/' she said at last, 
out loud — " if she breaks his heart, I will 
never forgive her ; *' and slowly she went back 
to her letters. But all her energy had left her, 
and she sat with her pen in her hand, her eyes 
gazing into the outer world, and thinking only 
of his happiness. Only during the last ten 
days had it come to her how she had lived on 
the hope of John's home-coming ; hope given 
to her by a few words — ^words which he might 
never have meant, words forgotten as soon as 
they were spoken. As yesterday she remem- 
bered it all — a picture which seemed now a 
long way off, those few moments on the deck 
of the ship eight years ago, when he had 
kissed her, and with both his hands in hers 
had said, " Wish me good luck, Mary, and tell 
me that you will be glad to see me again." 
And she had done so with her heart in her 
eyes ; and on that her love had lived all these 
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years — lived for nothing but to die hard now. 
Might such suffering, too, be in store for him 
in the future, if, as Hilda thought, Carmella 
would not marry him ? She prayed he might 
never know this pain ; in her extraordinary 
self-abandonment she prayed, forgetting her 
own broken youth and wasted years, thinking 
only of his chances of happiness, and how she 
could best help him. She was roused by the 
gong and Lady Greorgina s appearance. Mary 
recovered herself quickly, begged they would 
all go in to luncheon without her, and, with a 
resolute look on her face, gathered up her 
papers, put them into a large box by her 
side, locked it, and followed the others into 
luncheon. Every one was eating and talking 
as she went in, and the shadow on her face 
passed unnoticed. Lady Georgina sat with a 
pile of letters ready for the post by her side, 

" You seem to have had a busy morning," 
remarked Ralph, as he passed her with Jack's 
plate. 

"Constituents chiefly," she said airily. 
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" There were a lot of things to be answered 
to-day ; and as father took George out shoot- 
ing, I had to do them. Such a bore it is 
the way constituents expect one to come and 
speak in November, when they know quite 
well there is an autumn session, and George 
will be in London. It is hard enough to have 
an autumn session at all, without being 
bothered to go elsewhere." 

"I thought you liked them?" retorted 
Ralph. 

" Well," she admitted, " there are advan- 
tages, I grant you. It brings people to London, 
and they are a little glad to see you, and not 
always looking over your head with yevx 
egar^s^ wondering if it isn't time to be off 
somewhere else. I wish you'd go into Parlia- 
ment, Ralph ; you are so lazy." 

"What does an ex-guardsman know of 
politics ? " asked Ralph, good-humouredly. 
" No ; we keep out of politics. We won't go 
into Parliament, will we. Jack ? " pinching the 
little boy's ear. 
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" Certainly not," answered Jack, with 
prompt decision. ''Nana says that's the 
place where they don't want the children to 
be vaccinated, and they won't give women 
any votes." 

Every one laughed at this crude descrip- 
tion, and Ralph told him he respected Nana's 
opinion, while Georgina threw up her hands 
and told him he was an enfant terrible. 

Mary picked up the lost threads of the 
conversation. 

** There's another advantage in London this 
November, Greorgie. I see there is to be a 
set of Wagner concerts." 

"Yes; I have taken tickets," answered 
Greorgie, placidly. 

Hilda sighed. "You talk of it as if it 
were eating beef or mutton." 

" Not half so digestible," answered Ralph, 
who only caught the last half of the sentence. 
"I have been dragged by Mary to Wagner 
now and then, and I always come away the 
worse ; and most of you like it because it's 
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so exciting and appeals to your emotions, 
but in your secret hearts you know you are 
none the better for it." 

"That's absurd," said Hilda, quickly. 
"After all, nothing is better than emotions, 
if they are good ones, and no one can say 
that Parsifal can appeal to anything but 
one's best emotions : it is so very holy. But, 
then, Ralph, you can't understand because 
you have never been to Bayreuth, and it is 
only there that you can know what Wagner 
is, and what the music can be." 

" I own I haven't been to Bayreuth," said 
Ralph, " but I have seen you all come back 
from it quite worn out, and Mary generally 
ill for a fortnight after. No ; I maintain that 
it's unhealthy, and appeals to all that is 
worst in one. If you choose to blind yourself 
with sophistry, you will, I suppose ; but I 
agree with a man I met coming out from 
Tristram the other day, who told me he 
felt as if he could commit any crime. Now, 
you may find Beethoven and Mozart dull, and 
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I know you call Mendelssohn watery " — here 
Hilda interrupted, but Ralph went on — " but, 
all the same, it is they, and men like them, 
who have done the world good with their 
music But it's a craze, I know, and I suppose 
it will last as long as most crazes do." 

"You're a regular Philistine, Ralph," 
answered HUda, " and it's no good arguing. 
You don't understand, and you never will, 
and I haven't time now, even if I could 
convince you, for I must go to Wybum." 

She rose as she spoke. Ralph opened the 
door and carried her bicycle down the steps 
for her, and held it while she put on her 



gloves. 



" Are you angry with me ? " he asked her. 

"No." She took the bicycle from him, 
and put her foot on the treadle preparatory 
to a start. " I never bear malice, and if you 
knew anything about it, you would know 
that Wagner only continued what Beethoven 
began." 

" Then Heaven help the man who is going 
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to finish ! " exclaimed Ralph, piously. " He 
ought to be strangled before he learns his 
notes." 

Hilda laughed, waved her hand, and rode 
off. She rode a great pace for the first 
mile, and then, coming to a long hill, she 
dismounted, and joined an old farmer who 
lived near them, and who was evidently going 
the same way as she was. 

" Grood day, Gumett. It is rather unusual 
to see you on the road, isn't it, at this time 
of day ? How are you ? " 

"Ts nobbut middling," the old man 
answered; '*but Ts had litter from ma 
sun, and he tells me I moust cum an' vote 
for t' candidate in Westmoreland. I's lift 
everything in't tirrible scroot, me dorter doon 
with t' influenza, an' I come reet ower from 
t' fields ; but I'll git rigiler clean oop at ma 
sun's hoose." 

"And who are you going to vote for?" 

• 

asked Hilda. 

" Weel, mi grandfeyther was blew, and mi 
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feyther was blew, an' A suppose Fs blew, 
but A car lal about ether of 'em ; but " — warm- 
ing up — " I do think A'll vote fur wat's this, 
they call him * Wooder,' cos they do say he's 
tirrible good hounter." 

Hilda laughed, expressed a wish that his 
journey might not be in vain, and then, being 
at the top of the hill, she said good-bye, and 
got on to her bicycle. When she arrived at 
Wybum the train was in the station, and she 
came suddenly upon Judith, who was holding 
her bicycle and trying to indicate which were 
her boxes to the bewildered porter. She 
turned as she saw Hilda, and a smile broke 
over her pretty, changeful features. She 
looked more like a happy child than a 
woman. 

" Oh, Hilda, what a darling to come and 
meet me ! I believe I have lost half my 
things. Hold the bicycle, and Til dive into 
the van and look." 

Hilda caught hold of the handles, and 
Judith lightly stepped into the van, and 
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emerged triumpliant with a large wooden 
box and a hat-box. 

" That's all right," she exclaimed. " Now, 
Hilda, where are they to be put ? " 

Hilda explained to the porter, and the two 
started on their bicycles. Judith gave excla- 
mations of delight as they came into view 
of the lake mountain ranges tipped with snow. 
The afternoon had cleared up, and every- 
thing was very blue and clear. She continued 
to talk as long as her breath would allow, 
but after a mile she said she was tired, and 
must get oflf and rest. They propped their 
bicycles up against a gate ; Hilda sat on a 
rail by the side, while Judith balanced her- 
self on a half-open gate. 

"I never saw such lovely country," she 
exclaimed, as she pulled out her cigarette 
case and lit a cigarette, ''and such air ! No 
wonder you are always welL I should never 
mope if I lived up here." 

Hilda laughed. Judith edged nearer to her. 

" Hilda, am I going to be terribly afraid 
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of your mother ? I feel rather as if I was 
going to be frightened." 

" I don't know. She is alarming, certainly, 
to strangers, but it is only her manner ; she is 
really very kind." 

" That means," said Judith, with a resigned 
face, '* that I am going to be frightened, and 
you are letting me down as gently as you 
can. 

Hilda laughed again. ''No, really I am 
not. Ah 1 here come Mary and Georgie " — as 
a victoria passed them, Mary waving her 
hand. 

" I suppose they're going to Wybum ? " 
remarked Judith. 

" Yes ; but I wonder at Ghorgie going. 
Mary is going to see factory girls. Isn't it 
odd, Judith ? The only thing she cares for is 
to give poor people a little happiness. If one 
person says she has had a happy day, Mary 
slaves on for years on the strength of it." 

'* What an odd craze I " said Judith, thought- 
fully. " I have known it before, but it is 
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generally either with people who are very 
unhappy or have led a bad life, and offer 
good works as a sop to their remonstrating 
consciences ; but I should think Lady Mary 
would not come under either of those head- 
ings. I shouldn't imagine Lady Georgie 
cared much about good works." 

" No," said Hilda, energetically. " She lives 
for many other things. I hate Aer friends, 
Judith ; but all the same, when I see them, I 
know I despise them, but can't help being 
interested in them. I look with contempt 
on the life she leads, and yet I know if she 
asks me to go and stay with her in London 
for the Wagner concerts, I shall accept 
without hesitating. Don't you think I am 
rather a poor creature ? " 

"Oh no, because I know what it is," 
answered Judith. " One hates it at moments — 
at least, one's best half does, but the worst 
half likes it ; and I always encourage my worst 
half, because it's so much easier and pleasanter." 
"Judith," exclaimed Hilda, "you are as 
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bad as ever. When I got your letter I really 
was shocked, though I laughed." 

" You didn't mind, I hope, my coming so 
quick ? " answered Judith. " I really couldn't 
stay there any longer. I shook oflf the dust 
from my feet when I left, and I wrote and 
told Jim I wouldn't go and see any more of 
his relations. He won't like getting that 
letter," she added. 

"Judith, I believe, really, you are quite 
heartfess!" ejaculated Hilda, in an angry 
tone of voice. 

Judith swung herself gently backwards 
and forwards on the gate. 

"My dear," she answered, "that's just 
what I've been telling you for years, but you 
wouldn't believe it." 

Hilda was nonplussed by her prompt acqui- 
escence, but still rather angry. 

" Some day," she said, " you will want a 
heart ; and then, if you only knew what you 
will suflfer, perhaps already as you may 
have made others suffer." 
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"No/* said Judith, calmly, "I shan't 
After all, Hilda, when I married, I told Jim 
I didn't want to marry; but he said I had 
better, and he would rather I did, so I did. 
Is that heartless ? " 

Hilda shrugged her shoulders. 

" I own," proceeded Judith, in a hard, 
defiant voice, " I did not cry when my baby 
died ; but then I had only known it two 
days, and I was afraid to touch it. Is that 
heartless ? " 

Hilda did not answer. 

" And then, last of all, I know you think 
I ought to be in China ; but when I married 
Jim, I only said I would on the condition 
that I should not cross the sea. So it was a 
compact. It might have been heartless then," 
she added ungrammatically, "but not now, 
because it is always right to fidfil a compact. 
And, anyhow," she finished energetically, " if 
it is all heartless, as I dare say it is — well, 
then, it isn*t my fault. You can't help being 
bom without a heart ; and I am much happier 
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than most people." She threw away her 
cigarette end and jumped off the gate. 

Hilda couldn't help laughing, although she 
told her her argument was absolutely illogical 
and inconsistent, and then they proceeded on 
their bicycles. As they neared Burton, Hilda 
caught sight of Lady Catherine and John arm- 
in-arm, walking towards the house. Hilda 
called to them, and they turned back and 
came to meet them. Judith was alanned by 
Lady Catherine's kind but stiff greeting, but 
could not help noting what a beautiful picture 
she made as she stood between the yew 
hedges, with the square-mullioned windowed 
house behind her. 

"I hope," she said, as she accompanied 
Hilda upstairs, and they were once more 
alone — " I hope, Hilda, we are not going to 
be serious. Your mother is very alarming, 
and your brother looks grave. Shall I be 
able to laugh? I haven't laughed for ten 
days." 

" You may do exactly as you like," answered 

K 
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Hilda, laughing, "except smoke cigarettes 
when mother is there. That is the only thing 
which really shocks her horribly." 

" ril be careful," answered Judith ; but 
she was secretly wondering if Lady Catherine 
was as alarming as she looked. "But any- 
thing," she added to herself, as Hilda closed 
the door and left her alone — " anything would 
be paradise after the ten days I spent on the 
rocks" — she laughed softly to herself — " even 
sitting in high-backed chairs and no cigarettes ; 
for I am on the main land once more, and I 
can't hear the sea." Then she went down to 
tea, and behaved herself very demurely. 



IX. 

Foe three weeks Judith Travers stayed at 
Burton, and Hilda gave herself up to her and 
all that she brought in her train. Together 
they bicycled all over the surrounding coun- 
try ; they borrowed riding horses from Ralph, 
and galloped about the park with reckless 
disregard of their necks, and their activity 
was the astonishment of all who saw them. 
One evening they went down to Mardale, and 
played the promised game of hide-and-seek, 
which exceeded all Jack s expectations. 

Ralph had come in from shooting whilst 
they were playing, and had told Hilda she 
was the greatest baby of them all. 

"Let me be a baby, Ralph," she had 
pleaded, as she raised her rough head from 
the sofa, where Jack had been pelting her 
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with cushions ; " it is very refreshing, and is 
so good for one." 

He had laughed, and, having been per- 
suaded to join the game, the riot became 
louder, and cries of " Cuckoo " and " Who- 
whoop " resounded through the half-darkened 
house. Lord Empill was much taken with 
Judith, and, not having anything to do with 
her, her charming inconsequence and sponta- 
neity delighted him, and he insisted upon in- 
viting her to his ever-increasing Christmas 
party, which invitation she accepted with 
great promptitude and alacrity. 

About ten days after her arrival, she and 
Hilda were alone in the dining-hall at break- 
fast, when the post was brought in. Lady 
Catherine was having breakfast in bed, as she 
had a cold, and John had not yet come down. 
Hilda scanned the letters eagerly; but there 
were none for her. There was a large parcel 
of books for John which attracted her atten- 
tio.. In . moment she recognized the 
Duchessa's flowing handwriting, and her quick 
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brain, too, flew to the conclusion that they 
were books of instruction in Roman Catholi- 
cism. She remembered hearing words pass 
between the Duchessa and John as to Catholic 
books ; but at the time she had thought she 
was mistaken, and that no one could really be 
capable of such treachery to her own religion. 

She took the parcel up, and longed for a 
moment to throw it into the fire. But she 
knew it was impossible, so she contented 
herself with flinging it down again on the 
table, and, forgetting she was not alone and 
her temper getting the better of her, she 
exclaimed — 

" How abominable of her ! Nasty old cat ! 
I did quite right to hate her. How dare she 
— how dare she ! " 

" My dear," said Judith, calmly, continuing 
her breakfast in spite of Hilda's outburst, 
" what are you talking about ? " 

Hilda suddenly remembered herself, and 
coming back to the table, resumed her seat, 
but there was an angry light still in her eyes. 
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" I can't tell you now," she said hipwtily, as 
she heard steps approacliing ; ''some other 
time. Don't allude to it now, please." 

Judith nodded. John opened the door and 
came in. Hilda, teapot in hand, furtively 
watched him, as he went to the side-table and 
took up his letters and parcel of books. He 
scanned them carelessly at first ; then, as he 
looked at the label, she saw a sudden dawning 
interest in his face ; but, after a moment, he 
put them down quietly, and returning to the 
breakfast - table, asked for some tea, and 
inquired of Judith what were their plans for 
the day. Judith didn't know; she thought 
Hilda wanted to practise on the organ ; but 
she hated the organ, even more than the 
pianoforte. If Hilda persisted, she should not 
go with her. 

"Do you hate all music?" asked John, 
smiling. This friend of Hilda's amused him 
considerably, with her childish ways and her 
utter disregard of duty and responsibility. 

" Yes, all ! " she exclaimed vehemently ; 
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^' at least, all real music. It grates and hurts 
me, and is a horrible jangle and discord I " 

"Is there any music which is not real?" 
pursued John. 

" Yes " — he started at her change of tone 
and the dreamy look in her face — " yes ; some- 
times at night, when I am going off to sleep, 
I hear beautiful music. I dare say it wouldn't 
be music to all of you, but it soothes and 
comforts me. I have never heard anything 
like it in real life-music. One year I haunted 
all the concerts in London to see if I could 
hear it, if it really existed, but I have never 
heard it yet ; perhaps either it or I belong to 
some other world somewhere." 

" Isn*t she odd ? " asked Hilda, appealing to 
John. 

" When I was a child," Judith proceeded, 
'* they made me learn my notes and scales, 
because I was weak enough to tell them I 
heard this music at night. So they said 
I must have undeveloped music in me ; but " 
— with a light laugh — " they found they were 
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mistaken^ and they soon gave up my musical 
education." 

' John laughed ; they all got up. He went 
once more to the side-table, and took up his 
books. No sooner had the door closed upon 
him than Hilda's wrath broke out again. 

" It is too bad ! I can't get over it ! I 
must tell you, Judith. I know you are safe, 
and I can't keep it to myself any longer." 

And she told the tale from John's home- 
coming till now— of his sudden infatuation 
for Carmella ; of the Duchessa's evident deter- 
mination that Carmella should marry him ; 
but of Carmella's purpose she did not know. 
That might perhaps have relieved her mind 
if she had known of it. 

'* But how," asked the somewhat bewildered 
Judith, when Hilda had finished pouring out 
her tale — " how do you know these books are 
Catholic, or that they come from the Duchessa 
ataU?" 

" I heard her say she would send him books 
which would instruct him, and I know her 
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writing." Here Hilda stamped her foot 
" She pretends to belong to our Church. 
What right has she to try and proselytize ? 
It is so mean, so wicked, to gain her own 
worldly ends ! " 

" How do you know," argued Judith, " that 
the girl did not send the books ? " 

" She couldn't," answered Hilda, impati- 
ently. "She is Italian; she has never been 
in England before; she does not know any 
English books. I can't imagine," she went 
on in a calmer voice, " why she wants Car- 
mella to marry John ; he is nobody ; he isn't 
even rich, and yet there is no doubt that she 
is anxious. I can't help feeling there is some- 
thing behind it all." 

"Well," said Judith, in a matter-of-fact 
voice, " if it is to be, it will be ; it's no use 
your worrying, Hilda. And how about your 
theory that nothing matters ? " 

Hilda laughed in spite of herself, and gave 
Judith a little shake. 

" It's quite true, nothing does matter ; and. 
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as you say, I shan't help it by worrying. 
Let's go out, Judith, and finish taking up the 
violets." 

John took the books into his own particular 
den, and undid the parcel. He looked at the 
titles with great interest, and for a few 
moments he sat down and read some pages 
of one of them. But time was pressing. He 
had to meet Ralph at a given point for a 
day's shooting, so he gathered them together, 
and, opening a large davenport, locked them 
up in it, and went out. He had been waiting 
for some time for these, and he was glad they 
had come at last. For some days after he 
shut himself up in his room between tea and 
dinner, and read eagerly. Hilda surprised 
him once ; but he continued to read, nothing 
daunted, which astonished her. His mother, 
happily unconscious, sat reading and working 
day by day in the drawing-room, little think- 
ing of the great danger which was threatening 
her, coming nearer and nearer. Every Sunday 
John found an excuse for going to Wybum 
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to fetch the post. In this way he always 
arranged to be in time for Mass, and on the 
third Sunday he introduced himself to Father 
Stanhope, and asked him if he would allow 
him to come to see him. 

Hilda, pretematurally sharp, saw it all 
passing before her eyes. She had been in 
to Wybum one Sunday, but she felt she was 
powerless to prevent or even retard matters. 
John's resolute face, and evident determina- 
tion, paralyzed her ; also having been so long 
apart from him, words did not come naturally 
to her. Once or twice she made up her mind 
she would speak — the words were on her lips 
— and then her heart failed her; although 
afterwards she bitterly blamed herself for 
being a coward, and untrue to her faith, and 
made up her mind that to-morrow she would 
speak, come what might. But when the next 
day came, the difficulties were just as great, 
and so they all drifted on. 

Towards the beginning of November, John 
began to get restless. Hilda recognized the 
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cause in the Duchessa's handwriting, with a 
London post-mark. Lady Catherine saw, too, 
that he was restless, without divining the 
cause. He talked vaguely of a fortnight in 
London, and only hesitated to settle the day 
owing to his mother's face of dismay at the 
idea of his leaving her again so soon. But 
his opportunity came in quite an unexpected 
way. Hilda one morning received the long- 
hoped-for invitation from Lady Georgina to 
stay with her. making her the tempting offer 
of two tickets for the Wagner concerts during 
the last fortnight in November. With this 
came a letter from Maud Garvagh, saying she 
had persuaded her mother to give a coming- 
of-age ball for her in London on the first of 
December, and Hilda and John must both 
come to it. Hilda jumped at the concerts, 
and grumbled at the ball, but sat down at 
once and accepted both. John said he would 
chaperon her to London, and look after her 
there. Lady Catherine was torn in two be- 
tween parting with him and the uncomfortable 
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conviction that without him Hilda would 
be left to her own wild, independent ways 
for a fortnight, under the very vague and 
easy-going chaperonage of Lady Georgina, 
who she knew would be too much absorbed in 
her own doings to pay much attention to her 
guest ; so she chose the former as the lesser 
of two evils, and encouraged him to go. 
Judith had started a week before for her 
flat in Victoria Street. Lady Catherine was 
persuaded by Lord Empill to spend the fort- 
night with him at Mardale ; and towards the 
. middle of November they started, Hilda full of 
excitement, in her wildest mood, and John even 
infected by her mirth ; he, too, hoped again. 

Just as the train was about to start from 
Wybum, Hilda looked round, and caught 
sight of Ralph — Ralph hurrying, which 
was an almost unknown quality with him. 
He jumped into their carriage as the train 
moved off. 

" Where are you going ? " asked Hilda, 
much surprised by his sudden advent. 
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"To London," he answered, in his usual 
laconic way, as he threw a bag and rugs on 
to the racks. " Why so astonished ? Do you 
imagine you have the entire monopoly of 
London and the railway ? " 

" You are not going to stay with Georgie, 
I suppose ? " 

"Not I," said Ralph, with more energy 
than he usually displayed. " Georgie's is a 
house where all the company talk in epigrams ; 
and I can't stand that. They think it clever, 
too. and it is only damned aflfectation." 

" What will become of me ? " asked Hilda, 
throwing up her hands. ''I shall be hopelessly 
out of it. I never think before I speak, and 
to produce a real epigram you must think a 
good deal before you say anything at all; 
or you must read a subject, and then lead 
the conversation to it so cleverly that no one 
discovers." 

"I may perhaps look in for luncheon one 
day, and talk commonplaces to you," sug- 
gested Ralph, hopefully. "Hold your own 
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with them, Hilda. They all talk gibberish 
which no one understands but themselves. 
I call it deuced bad manners. Hullo ! 
where are you going, John ? " he asked, as 
he stepped out into the corridor. 

"I saw a fellow I wanted to talk to," he 
answered. "He got into the next compart- 
ment at Wyburn. I shan't be gone long." 
He shut the door, leaving the cousins alone. 

After some minutes Ralph crossed over and 
sat down opposite Hilda. She apparently did 
not notice it, and continued the book she 
wafi reading. 

"Hilda" — he touched her book — "put that 
down and talk to me. I haven't had a word 
for weeks." 

"I've got nothing to say," she answered, 
as she put away her book. " Living at 
Burton does not sharpen conversational 
powers, and we have been hopelessly dull since 
Judith went." 

"What's the matter with John? He's 
grown very grave and absent lately." 
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" I don't know," she answered. " Its the 
old thing, I suppose, Cherchez la fefinraeJ^ 

"Hilda," he asked her, "have you ever 
thought again of me, and of what I asked 
you ? You may not believe it, but I am so 
fond of you. Couldn't you try and like mc 
a little ? Enough to marry me ? I know 
I could make you happy, if you would only 
believe it. Will you ? " 

Hilda shook her head. " It s impossible, 
Ralph. I am so sorry — if you really do want 
it — that I can't. I might say I would to- 
day ; but if I did I know I should withdraw 
to-morrow, and that would be much worse 
than saying ' No ' now." 

He did not say any more ; he saw it was 
useless. She took up her book, while he 
leant back in his comer, and watched the 
trees and fields, as the train raced on, carry- 
ing with it the three with their hopes, fears, 
and disappointments. 



X. 



On the same day the Brewsters were travel- 
ling to London, the Duchessa and Carmella 
were coming up in the evening from spending 
the day with some friends at Hampton Court. 
They arrived about seven o'clock in Eaton 
Square, where they were staying with one of 
the Duchessa's sisters ; and Carmella, passing 
through the hall, picked up a note from the 
slab, and, opening it, gave a little cry of 
pleasure. 

"Oh, Aunt Theresa, my dear Monsignor 
Carnal is in London ! What pleasure ! He is 
here, he says, to attend a Catholic conference, 
and he will come and see me, if I tell him 
what time I shall be in to-morrow morning." 

The Duchessa was at that moment engaged 
in reading a note from John, telling her of his 
proposed journey to London, and of his 

'45 L 
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intention of calling in Eaton Square the follow- 
ing morning about half-past eleven. Fortune 
seemed certainly to be playing into her hands. 
She had wished, above all things, to see 
Monsignor Carnal ; she had at one time almost 
made up her mind to write to him, and now, 
at the most opportune moment, here he was 
in London. He had, she knew, attained a 
considerable influence over Carmella, and if 
she could only persuade him to exert it in 
the right direction, all might be well. So she 
entered into Carmella's pleasure with great 
heartiness, and begged her to write at once 
and ask the Monsignor to come early — at 
eleven, if possible. Carmella threw oflF her 
hat, and sat down to write her note. The 
Duchessa sat down also and wrote another 
note, begging him to come half an hour 
earlier, if he could conveniently do so, as she 
had something of importance to tell him — for 
his ear only it was. 

She sealed the note with precision, and 
asked Carmella for hers. She handed it to her 
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aunt, and left the room to dress for dinner. 
The Duchessa gave both notes to the servant, 
and begged that they might be sent at once. 

Next morning favoured her also. Carmella 
suggested going to early Mass at the Oratory, 
and to breakfast afterwards with an Italian 
friend of hers in Pont Street. 

"I shall be back by eleven," she added, 
''and if Monsignor is before me, please tell 
him I shall be home directly. Perhaps he 
will be late." 

But the Monsignor was too busy a man to 
be unpunctual, and he was ringing the bell in 
Eaton Square at half-past ten. A few moments 
later he was shown into the drawing-room, 
where the Duchessa was awaiting him some- 
what anxiously and nervously. She was 
curiously afraid of this gaunt, spare man. His 
large, clear eyes seemed to penetrate her 
through and through, and she never felt 
quite at her ease with him. He had been 
her husband's confessor formerly, and had 
possessed a wonderful influence over him. In 
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his younger days he had been looked upon as 
one of the coming prelates — even more; but 
at sixty he was still only Monsignor Carnal — 
a disappointed man, perhaps, but adored and 
believed in by all who had ever come in 
contact with him. 

Time was precious. Carmella might return, 
and as soon as necessary greetings were 
exchanged, the Duchessa began at once. 

" I hope," she observed, " it was not incon- 
venient to you to come so early. I wanted 
so much to see you about something which 
concerns my dear child." 

The Monsignor bowed; he had supposed 
that her note alluded to Carmella. The 
Duchessa found it very difficult to continue. 
This man did not help her in any way either ; 
he sat quite quietly, waiting for her to begin, 
and for once her usual volubility appeared to 
have deserted her. 

At last, in desperation, she plunged into it. 
" Last summer," she said abruptly, " we went 
to stay in the north of England with an old 
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friend of mine, Ladv Catherine Brewster. 
While we were there, her son arrived from 
Australia. He fell in love with Carmella — 
one might almost say at first sight — and she 
was strongly attracted by him. I don*t know 
exactly what happened, but one night she 
came to me in great distress, and told me — 
well, I gathered he had asked her to marry 
him. This, of course, has happened before with 
others; many people, as you know, have 
wished to marry Carmella, but she. has never 
cared before. She broke to him — this he told 
me — ^her determination to become a nun. She 
was much agitated, and insisted upon our 
leaving Burton at once ; and that is as far as 
it has gone, except " — she touched a packet of 
letters by her side — " I heard from him last 
night. He is in London, and is coming here 
to-day. You will wonder, perhaps, why I 
have told you this rather commonplace story, 
which appears to have nothing unusual in it. 
I will explain. This man, John Brewster, is 
the son of Anglican — you might almost say 
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Presbyterian — ^parents. His father is dead, his 
mother has brought him up in strict evangelical 
principles, and I suppose he has drifted on, 
not caring much, or, perhaps, not attracted 
by the severity of his mother's creed. One 
Sunday he went with Cannella to her church, 
and seeing her there made a profound im- 
pression upon him. That, combined with 
coming into contact with her beautiful faith 
and pure soul, made him realize what religion 
might mean. He told me in the evening 
that, for the first time in his life, he had 
wanted it. Now" — the Duchessa hesitated; 
she did not like to put it too baldly — " I am 
quite sure that, with your influence, Cannella 
would perhaps be persuaded to contemplate 
giving up the convent and marry him ; and, 
surely, the bringing of a soul into what you 
consider the religion of salvation, would be a 
thousand times more valuable than living the 

life of a nun ? " 

The Monsignor paused before answering, 

and then he spoke with great deliberation. 
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"My dear Duchessa, to begin with, you 
overrate my influence. I could not force, or 
even persuade, the child, even if I would; 
and besides, I could not be so responsible 
as to induce her to give up her life's 
project " He did not finish. 

Carmella opened the door, and came quickly 
towards him. He greeted her warmly, and 
blessed her. She gently took one of his 
large, bony hands, and kissed it. It was 
very pretty to see them together, this old 
man and young girl; but the Duchessa was 
annoyed at the conversation having been 
brought so abruptly to a close. 

" Gk), Carmella," she said, " and see if your 
aunt is in the library. If she is there, I will 
go upstairs, and let you and Monsignor have 
your talk here." 

Carmella ran downstairs, leaving the door 
open. There was only a moment left to the 
Duchessa. She gathered herself together, 
and tried a last venture. 

"Many years ago," she said slowly, "you 
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and my husband would have counted it a 
great gain at one time to have won my soul. 
According to your creed, it was for your 
salvation as well as mine ; and yet now " — ^her 
voice had a slightly sarcastic intonation — 
"now both you and Carmella have the way 
open to you, the road clearly defined with 
this young man, and you seem to be able 
to aflFord to neglect and disregard it. I 
confess I do not understand it." 

She saw by his face her shaft had gone 
home, but he could not answer. Carmella 
reappeared, said the library was empty, 
would Monsignor come, and the door closed 
behind them. 

The Duchessa walked up and down the 
room, her hands clasped. Had she done any 
good ? Would he influence Carmella the right 
way? Every day the horrible nightmare of 
the convent came nearer and nearer to her — 
the day which was to take Carmella from 
her ; and she felt in John lay her only chance 
of escape. That Carmella had been strongly 
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attracted by him was a certainty. From 
things she had let fall, her aunt could see 
she still remembered, and thought of him. 
Oh, if all could be as she wished ! 

Meanwhile Monsignor and Carmella had 
gone downstairs, and she was talking as 
a child would to a father. He gently 
questioned her as to her life in England; 
but it was some time before he led her on to 
tell him of her days in the north, and John. 
She trembled a little, and the tears were in 
her eyes as she told him how she had been 
afraid of herself, and how she had gone away. 

" And this young man," asked Monsignor 
Carnal — "what of him, my child? Does 
he wish to embrace our religion ? " 

'' I think so, but I am not sure. He has 
been reading instructive books, and my aunt 
tells me he has been talking with the priest ; 
but more I do not know." 

" And you — ^what of you ? " he said gently. 

She did not answer for a moment, and 
then she looked at him through tears. 
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" Ah, my father, that is the worst part of 
it I He made me feel I should like him, 
and that through him I might be unfaithful 
to my purpose in life." 

"And did you never think, perhaps, of 
another purpose in your life ? " he said, still 
very gently. " Can you aflFord " — uncon- 
sciously he used the Duchessa's words — " can 
you afford to neglect this great opportunity 
and privilege God has given you of bringing 
a soul into the light ? " 

Carmella started. This was indeed a new 
revelation to her, and for the moment it 
dazzled and bewildered her. 

" We all owe each other something in this 
life," he proceeded ; " and though this respon- 
sibility of yours is an unconscious one, still 
it is a great responsibility, and you must 
look upon it as such. Far be it from me to 
persuade you one way or the other; your 
own conscience, your heart must tell you 
that But, my child, pray — ^pray that you 
may be led in the right way, and let God, 
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and only God, be your guide in this great 
crisis in your life, and remember your purpose 
was only a purpose, and only made by your- 
self. You have taken no vows ; you are as 
free to-day as you always were." 

He did not say more, he thought it best to 
leave it, and asked her to take him upstairs 
to say good-bye to her aunt. 

Carmella opened the door, led him upstairs, 
and they went back into the drawing-room. 

There, to her astonishment, standing on 
the hearth-rug, with his back to the fire, 
looking taller than ever in his London clothes, 
was John. 

He advanced eagerly to meet Carmella, 
and shook hands with her. His brain reeled 
with joy ; with all his longing to see her 
again, he had not realized what joy it was. 

" Monsignor " — she took the old man's hand 
in hers, with a gesture which John thought 
was the prettiest and most touching thing he 
had seen — " this is my friend, Mr. Brewster, 
I told you of. Mr. Brewster" — ^she turned 
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towards John — " you have heard me speak of 
Monsignor Carnal." 

The Monsignor shook hands cordially with 
John, expressed pleasure at meeting him, and 
somehow John felt he had a friend in him. 
Monsignor Carnal, after leave-takings with 
the Duchessa, departed, Carmella accompany- 
ing him to the door, and then returning. 
John was making arrangements for further 
meetings. Would they dine with him, and go 
to the play? He would go round and take 
tickets. 

The Duchessa accepted. Carmella ex- 
pressed herself pleased, and she and John 
remained talking for some time, while the 
Duchessa busied herself with answering letters. 
He lingered till the luncheon bell reminded 
him he was due at Lady Georgina's, and 
apologizing for what he called his visitation, 
took his leave, reminding them, as he went, 
that they were due to meet him at Prince's 
Restaurant that evening. 



XL 



Lady Georgina Adye was quite content. 
She was giving a dinner-party. She had 
collected with little difficulty a promiscuous 
party, and it rather promised to savour of 
Jamracks. A poet, a bishop, an actor and his 
wife, a French painter, two Conservative 
peers with their wives, a young Swedish con- 
tralto, who expected to make her dShut in 
London during the summer, and a Badical 
member of Parliament with his wife. These, 
with Hilda and Ralph, formed the party. 
HUda dressed with some perturbation, mind- 
ful of Ralph's warning words. She had been 
dreading the ordeal, and had begged G^orgie 
to allow her to stay upstairs, or, if not, to let 
her go in to dinner by herself, and sit in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the table. But her 
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cousin had been obdurate. She even declared 
that the dinner-party had been got up ex- 
pressly for Hilda's benefit ; but Hilda's credu- 
lity did not extend as far as that. 

She went down to the drawing-room, and 
found a good many assembled. She was 
introduced to several, but the names con- 
veyed very little to her. It seemed to her 
long past the dinner hour, and she looked 
round, wondering who was missing, when she 
heard "Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose" announced. 
Ah I this lady, then, was the one Georgie had 
talked to her of as being so extraordinarily 
brilliant. She watched her enter the room. 
She seemed to engross the attention of all in 
it, as she greeted every one as she passed up 
the room to her hostess. She was full of 
apologies. She had been in the House of 
Commons till a quarter to eight ; she had had 
such a scramble to get into her clothes — and 
indeed her hair testified to that ; had Sir John 
heard the most interesting debate on the 
Church ; and Here Sir John interposed. 
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introducing Ralph to her, as he carried off 
Lady Ghantal to dinner. Mrs. Ambrose took 
Ralph's arm, and wondered who he was. 
Lord Vemcourt conveyed nothing* to her. 

She unfolded her napkin with great care, 
looked round her, and then turned to Ralph. 

** How awkward to be opposite that man! 
Do you know " — lowering her voice a little — 
" he proposed to me every season till I mar- 
ried, and sometimes twice." 

" And," said Ralph, nothing daunted, ** did 
you never, like the unjust judge, think of 
giving in to his importunities ? " 

" Certainly not," she answered ; " he was 
too hopelessly middle-class for anything." 

" What is your definition of middle-class ? " 

" Oh, I don't know," she said vaguely — 
" the sort of man who would wheel the peram- 
bulator in Regent's Park on Sunday afternoon 
in a shiny frock-coat, his wife walking beside 
him, or generally a little in front, in silk 
gloves. Is your wife here ? " she added. 

'' I am a widower," answered Ralph, gravely. 
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She appeared slightly discomfited, but only 
for a moment 

" I oughtn't to have asked," she said. " I 
suppose I ought to be sorry ? " 

Ralph bowed, and for a few moments there 
was silence. Then she started afresh. 

" What extraordinary people Lady Greorgina 
does get together ! That woman " — indicating 
a very pretty woman some way off" — " ran 
away from her husband two years ago." 

*' Well, she has evidently returned to him 
now," remarked Ralph, " or they wouldn't be 
dining here together." 

" Yes ; but what a risky thing to do to ask 
them. Many people would have gone right 
away. What should you do," she said, turning 
suddenly round to him, " if your wife ran 
away with another man ? " 

Ralph paused for a moment, while he helped 
himself to an entree. 

" If I cared for her," he said quietly, with 
an involuntary look at Hilda, " I should kill 
him ; if not, I should let her go, and thank 
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(rod she had shown herself in her true 
colours." 

" But," she urged, " if he were your best 
friend, what then ? " 

"My best friend would be incapable of 
such an action." 

" Oh, then," she said scornfully, " you are 
old-fashioned. You believe in honour, do 
you ? " 

Ralph answered that he was foolish perhaps, 
but he did believe that men had some sense 
of honour with regard to their friend's wife. 

" My dear man," she said, turning towards 
him, and speaking with great decision, 
" honour only exists as long as it is con- 
venient. When a man is in love with his 
friend's wife, honour goes to the winds, and 
he ignores it altogether." 

" Don't you think," he asked, good-humour- 
edly carrying the war into other quarters, 
" that it is rather a pity to destroy people's 
iUusions, if they still retain any ? It's hardly 
kind, is it ? " 

M 
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" Certainly not," she retorted. " If people 
are foolish enough to retain illusions, they 
deserve to have them torn to pieces." Then 
her eye wandered again, and she broke out 
on a fresh subject. " How can Lady Georgina 
wear a pink frock with that red hair ? " 

" Take care," said Ralph ; " she is my sister." 

"Oh, that's an absurd old joke," she an- 
swered. " Please don't think I believe that." 

" But she is, really," urged Ealph. " Ask 
your next neighbour. I am really not joking." 

" Well, I suppose I must believe you," she 
said ; " and as I have said two things to-night 
which certainly come under the heading of 
* things one would rather have left unsaid,' 
I think we had better discuss the weather and 
the crops. All the same," she added, with 
decision, *' she ought not to wear pink with 
that hair." 

After a moment she put her hands to her 
head. 

" I am shockingly untidy," she said ; " tell 
me truthfully, am I not ? " 
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Ralph regarded her critically through his 
half-closed eyes, out of which no one gave 
him the credit of seeing anything. 

"You are, rather," he admitted. "Your 
hair is rough, and your necklace is crooked." 

She laughed. " You are charmingly frank, 
but I know I am. I was in the House of 
Commons when I ought to have been dress- 
ing, and dressing when I ought to have been 
here. My maid tossed my frock over my 
head while I was washing, and tried to tidy 
my hair as I went downstairs. My maids 
don't stay with me long. Like my children, 
they say I keep them living at too high 
tension." 

"The maids can go; but what of the 
children ? I should think they would develop 
disease of the brain." 

" More people die from undeveloped brains 
than from too much development Look at 
the idiots who spend all their lives killing 
something — even shoot rats when there is 
nothing else. Surely it is better to die of 
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too much development than that. I found 
my boy, aged eight, the other night, sitting 
up in his bed at nine o'clock with the electric 
light turned on, reading the * Archbishop's 
Address on the Church Question/ " 

" What a horrible prig ! " rose to Ralph's 
lips ; but he refrained from uttering it aloud. 

She divined his intention, and turned upon 
him. 

" You were going to say he is a prig ; 
but not at all. He can ride and play cricket 
like any other boy ; only his brain is develop- 
ing as well as his body. And now," she 
said, in lower tones, " I'm going to talk to 
my other neighbour, who is eating cheese 
with his knife with extraordinary success. 
I am going to ask him how he does it. You 
asked me for middle-class definitions — that 
is one. I am sure, too, he 'takes' tea and 
coffee, and has a cosy on his teapot." 

'*I should be careful if I were you," 
answered Ralph ; " he is not very far oft', and 
he might be sensitive." 
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" You mean," she retorted, *' that I am 
indiscreet." 

Ralph hesitated. " Not quite that." 

"Well, rash, anyway. Perhaps I am. I 
apologize." 

"Please don't," he said. "But I don't 
think he looks quite the man who could play 
at questions and answers." 

He turned as he spoke, and, seeing an 
opportunity, started a subject with his other 
neighbour, leaving Mrs. Ambrose with the 
uncomfortable conviction that he had got the 
better of her. She never could bear that ; 
it was rare to her, and she could not become 
accustomed to it. 

Soon after. Lady Georgina made a move, 
and the ladies left the room. Hilda had 
been getting on very well. She had had 
a very pleasant time, and was in the best 
of spirits. The evening was very short, Mr. 
Ambrose returning almost immediately to the 
House, accompanied by his irrepressible wife ; 
and this somewhat broke up the evening, 
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and encouraged early departures. Ralph 
lingered a few moments after the others had 
gone, and rallied Greorgie on the incongruity 
of her guests. It was a perfect menagerie, 
he told her. But Georgie was quite imper- 
turbable; told him he did not understand 
London nor dinner-parties. She was perfectly 
satisfied, evidently. So he left, after remind- 
ing them that he had a large family dinner- 
party at Willis's Rooms the next day, and 
that he had taken a row of stalls for the 
Richter concert afterwards. 



XIL 



For nearly tliree weeks did all those with 
whom this story is concerned remain in 
London, each following their own bent, with 
some set purpose in view. Hilda, as Lady 
Georgina expressed it, drowned herself in 
music. She devoted all her mornings to music- 
lessons, and in the afternoons generally dis- 
covered there was some concert worth hearing ; 
and again, several evenings there were the 
Richter and Wagner concerts. Ralph accom- 
panied her as often as he could, ignoring his 
former antagonistic feelings, and only caring 
to be where she was. 

The rest of her time was given up to Judith 
Travers, who insisted on spending a large 
portion of it in the shops, only now and then 

consenting to visit a picture gallery. She 
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saw very little of John. He came round to 
Brook Street some mornings to ask her if 
she wanted him ; but generally her day was 
arranged, and he was free to devote himself 
to Carmella. He had gone to the Oratory 
for Benediction the Sunday after arriving in 
London, and, coming out, had met Monsignor 
Carnal, who had greeted him kindly. They 
had walked back together to Lord Empill's 
house in Grosvenor Street, where John was 
staying, and had had tea there. John had 
talked much to him on the subjects which 
were engrossing him-talked to him diffidently 
and with difl&culty at first, with an English- 
man's true horror of displaying his feelings ; 
but the Monsignor had, with great tact and 
consideration, met him half way, and he had 
begged John to come to him and to let him 
explain anything he wished to know. So it 
came that after that they met often. He 
recommended John more books, and he helped 
him in the reading of them. 

Carmella was a great source of joy to him. 
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The kuowledge that she had unburdened her 
mind to her dear Monsignor had brought 
with it a sense of strength and composure, 
and unconsciously she opened out in a way 
which she could have hardly believed possible 
in former times. She told him of her life — 
so many little things seemed to interest him 
— and he listened eagerly to all which con- 
cerned her ; while, for his part, he found in 
her a ready and sympathetic listener to all 
he had to tell her — of his Australian life ; of 
his partner, who was his best friend ; of their 
long, uphill struggle ; of many, many things, 
and, greatest interest of all, his life during 
the last two months, his searching and grop- 
ing for the faith. They met so often. It 
was his only object, and he gave himself up 
to it ; but on the dearest subject of his heart — 
his love for her — he did not speak. He dared 
not risk anything by too premature a declara- 
tion, and although he felt that time was 
flying and that their days together were 
numbered, still he waited ; he was so much 
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afraid lest she should take alarm and escape 
from him again. 

One night at a concert at St. James's Hall, 
just as Richter had finished conducting Tschai- 
kowsky's "Symphonic Pathetique," and the 
whole audience were thrilled, some even 
moved to tears, she turned to John. It 
seemed to him as if her eyes had suddenly 
grown more human, and she said in her low, 
clear tones — 

" Ah ! the beauty of that. It makes one 
believe in the power of human love." 

But he could not answer ; the sudden hush 
fell again, and the music started afresL 
But somehow it gave him more hope, more 
confidence than he had had before. But still 
he waited ; opportunities of an unbroken 
conversation were so few, and could 'never 
be counted upon. 

The Duchessa, meanwhile, was more satis- 
fied. She felt that Carmella must be con- 
sidering matters, and she divined rightly 
that her words had gone home to Monsignor 
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Carnal ; and as the days went by, she felt a 
glimmer of hope. But her heart was heavy 
when she saw letters lying to be posted 
directed to one of the nuns at the Santa 
Maria degli Angeli Convent, and she felt that, 
until all connection should be severed with 
them, the danger was still a very real and pre- 
sent ona She knew, through Carmella, that 
John had seen and talked with Monsignor 
Carnal ; and she knew, too, that Carmella and 
John had had conversations in which they had 
discussed religious matters, and she had ex- 
plained diiSerent forms of worship and usages 
to him. On Lady Catherine the Duchessa 
dwelt little. The thought of her despair 
and grief— should what she now foresaw to 
be likely come to pass — she heeded not. If, • 
on rare occasions, her conscience was incon- 
venient on this point, she resolutely dismissed 
it. She had no scruples. It was his mother's 
bigotry and narrow-mindedness, she told herself 
in defence, which had alienated John from the 
religion of his childhood, and had thrown him 
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into the arms of others ; and she never realized 
that in so aiding and abetting she was doing 
her a great wrong. But her whole mind was 
centred in CarmeUa marrying John, and it 
mattered little to her as to who was sacrificed 
in the accomplishment of her object ; in fact, 
she would have never hesitated to sacrifice 
any one or anything which came between her 
and this much-wished-for goal. 

Hilda, too, at this time was not feeling 
very comfortable. On the few mornings she 
had asked John to take her out, he had, 
although quite nice about it, shown her that 
he was wishing himself elsewhere, and had 
hurried away on the first opportunity. 

She guessed rightly that he was constantly 
in Eaton Square, and the few times she had 
been there she had certainly always found 
him installed. She had also, one day driving, 
passed him walking in deep conversation with 
a Catholic priest; and although she had no 
conception of how imminent the danger was, 
still it worried her, and made her feel she 
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ought to do something. But what? Ah I 
that was the difficulty. She had always been 
strongly of the opinion that every one must 
judge for themselves, and no one had any 
right to interfere, and if it had not been for 
her mother, she would not have thought of it 
again. But she knew what it would mean to 
her. Having been her constant companion for 
years, she knew well that it would be a death- 
blow to her, and — which made it worse — it 
would be an utterly unexpected blow. Once 
she had taken up her pen to write and warn 
her mother, but she had thrown it down 
again. She had no right, she told herself. 
It was impossible to write, and even if she 
did make up her mind to do so, it would 
make no difference. She saw the way John 
was set, and though she certainly reproached 
herself and called herself a coward, yet, as 
day by day slipped by, she was still awaiting 
events; and although she knew that the in- 
evitable crash must come, yet even she did 
not realize how near it was. 



XIIL 



It was the night of Lady Grarvagh's ball — the 
ball which Maud had insisted upon to cele- 
brate her twenty-first birthday. Garvagh 
House was one of the most beautiful houses 
in London. It had a celebrated grey marble 
staircase, and the collection of pictures was 
considered to be one of the finest private col- 
lections which existed. Maud cared little 
about the pictures — she looked upon them as 
part of her daily life ; but she was determined 
that the floor, the band, and the supper should 
all be of the very best procurable. Aided by 
Hilda, they had arranged the long gallery and 
sitting-rooms so as to make as much room as 
possible, and they were employed the whole 
morning pushing chairs and sofas about to 
get them as they liked. Dancing was to be 
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in the large drawing-rooms^ where the finest 
specimens of Rembrandt, Raphael, and Van- 
dyck's works rejoiced the eyes of many who 
came not merely to dance. 

The weather had favoured Lady Garvagh. 
A hard frost in the shires had driven the frost- 
bound hunting men to London at this oppor- 
tune moment, so she congratulated herself 
that there would be no lack of men. The 
baU-room, the staircase, and all the sitting- 
rooms were filled with chrysanthemums of 
all shades. Large pahns were interspersed 
amongst these, while great bowls, some 
containing carnations and some violets, 
were placed here and there, shedding their 
fragrance. It was an early ball, and 
many people had been entertaining dinner- 
parties for it, among whom was Lady 
Georgina, who brought the Duchessa and 
Carmella, Judith Travers, Ralph, Hilda, and 
several men. They were almost the first to 
arrive; but the room soon began to fill. 
Hilda looked particularly well ; her pink gown 
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was most becoming to her fair hair and com- 
plexion. Carmellai whose face was always a 
little too serious for these occasions, was look- 
ing radiantly beautiful, although apparently 
quite unconsdouB of it. She was dressed in 
one of the long, white satin gowns which she 
usually favoured, touched here and there at 
the waist and on the shoulders with silver 
embroidery ; and on the left side she wore a 
large bunch of violets, which John had sent 
her, which gave her a touch of subdued colour. 
She was much more interested in the pictures 
than the dancing, and begged her partner to 

take her through the gallery and let her look 
at them. 

It was nearly half-past twelve when John 
arrived. He had been fretting and fuming all 
the evening; but he had long been engaged 
to give a dinner that night at the Travellers 
to two old friends of his father's, and they 
had shown no inclination to leave, till at last, 
in desperation, he had apologized, left them, 
and hurried on to Garvagh House. He 
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advanced into the ball-room, and stood in the 
doorway for a moment looking for Carmella. 
He caught sight of her almost immediately, 
and noticed that she was seated under 
Raphael's famous picture of the Madonna. 
The extraordinary resemblance was almost 
startling. She looked so pure, so saint-like, 
too, amidst this throng of worldly, gay people. 
To his eyes suddenly they all vanished ; he 
only saw Carmella, with the beautiful picture 
above her ; one seemed the replica of the 
other. It only lasted a moment, but was 
almost like a very beautiful vision. 

He was disturbed by a touch from Maud 
Garvagh, who asked if she should introduce 
him to any one. He thanked her, but refused ; 
and then, without hesitation, crossed the 
room, and, approaching Carmella, asked her 
to dance with him. 

She looked up, and smiled. Would the third 
from this one suit him? She was engaged 
till then. John thanked her, and withdrew 
to a comer, from where he could watch her 

N 
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unobserved. He saw Hilda, too, flying round, 
evidently enjoying herself much, in spite of 
the gloomy prognostications about balls. He 
was amused to see Colonel Vivian, with arms 
folded and an expression of annoyance on his 
face, watching her ; evidently she had not 
been kind to him. But his absorbing interest 
was his coming dance with Carmella, and for 
that he waited, keeping his eyes upon her as 
much as possible, so as to be ready to keep his 
engagement the moment his dance began. It 
seemed an age; but at last he saw her 
approaching the Duchessa with her partner. 
John advanced, and claimed his dance. 
Silently she walked by his side till they 
reached the door of the ball-room. He led 
her through the long picture-gallery, hardly 
pausing ; he had no need of pictures when he 
had her to look at, this lovely, living picture. 
He went on till he reached the little sanctum, 
Lady Garvagh's sitting-room, where he had 
played as a child when once they had stayed 
there. 
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The room waa banked up with mauve and 
white chrysanthemums, and Christmas roses 
in masses were arranged all along the chinmey- 
piece. The music came very faintly to them 
from the ball-room, and broke the silence, 
which seemed almost painful after the babble 
of voices and gay scene they had just left. 
John pushed a chair towards Carmella, brought 
another for himself, and then he began to 
speak. Outwardly he was quite composed. 

" Donna Carmella, I have much to say, and 
I have waited till now for this time. May I 
speak ? " 

She bowed her head ; her wonderful eyes 
looked into his for a moment, and then she 
lowered them again. 

'* You know," he proceeded gently, he was 
so afraid of startling her, " that I love you ; 
that soul and body I am yours ; that I have 
no thoughts, no wishes, no hopes apart from 
you ; and also that I am filled with an exceed- 
ing gratitude towards you for all you have 
done for me." She held up her hand with 
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a deprecating gesture. " Ah ! do not speak ; 
let me tell you first. I came back to Eng- 
land, unsatisfied, unconsciously longing for 
something, I knew not what, and I met 
you — you, with your beautiful white soul, 
your faith, your belief ; and I thought — yes, 
I knew — I had met a saint from God." Once 
more she tried to stop him, but with an 
imploring gesture he silenced her. "That 
Sunday — do you remember ? — the church, the 
service there, made me begin to know what 
religion might be, what it must be to you, 
and it filled me almost with awe. Then, the 
walk that afternoon, when we sat together, 
and you told me of your purpose in life — of 
your determination to be a nun. Well, at 
first my soul was dark ; it seemed to me that 
the cup had been held to my lips to be 
suddenly snatched away. But after a little I 
began to feel, to know, that you would yet 
save me ; that to you I belonged, and that to 
me you belonged; and that to you it was 
given to bring me out of darkness into light' 
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Here she interrupted him. "Not to me 
only," she said, and her look thrilled him, 
"but to me through the power and love of 
God." 

" ^s '' — he leant forward, and the violets 
she was wearing threw their fragrance towards 
liiin— " you, through God, if you will, but 
still you. The Sunday after you left, I went 
again to your church at Wybum. There was 
a preacher there — I heard his name, but one 
forgets — and he preached on ' the power of an 
endless life.' Eternity has always been to 
me a very beautiful but impossible imagi- 
nation, and I had rebelled against it, as some- 
thing the finite mind could not grasp, and 
therefore impossible. But when I heard him 
preach — when he said that unconsciously, 
unbeknown to ourselves, this power of an 
endless life is always Uving with us, working 
in us ; that the good done in this world is 
greatly due to the ministration of that great 
power — then it came to me, that great and 
endless power of the Infinite, and it came 
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through my love for you." Here John threw 
back his head ; her eyes were fixed on him. 
He went on, " Because my love for you is 
endless — infinite. Such love as mine must 
live always. Wherever I may be — wh|tever 
may happen to me, even if my body dies — 
that part of me cannot die, neither in this life, 
nor in any other life. Therefore, love is 
immortal — life is immortal. Ah! I cannot 
explain what I felt, what that knowledge, 
that certainty, brought with it ; but it was as 
if I had been lost in a dark wood, and had 
given up hope, and suddenly an unknown 
path took me into open space and light." 
He paused; his emotions had almost over- 
powered him. 

" And then " — she spoke eagerly — " you 
went on ; you followed the light ? " 

" Then," he said gravely, " so much became 
clear ; so much that Protestantism had failed 
to explain, I found explained by Catholicism, 
and I read and read, with ever-increasing 
interest, new lights ever coming to help me. 
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I am quite happy, quite certain, and only 
waiting tiU Monsignor Carnal tells me I am 
ready to be received into your Church. And 
now" — again he leant towards her — "of my 
love foi: you, too, I must speak a little. 
Carmella, do not prevent me ; tell me that I 
may have a little hope; tell me that you 
have not decided on the convent life, that 
you will renounce it. Speak to me ; tell me 

that you will think of it, that you will No ; 

I will not press you. You must come to me 
of your own free will ; you shall tell me what 
you will, and I must bear it." 

He rose and stood by the chimney-piece, 
recklessly pulling a chrysanthemum to pieces. 

There was a long silence, and at last 
Carmella got up too, and stood beside him. 
She seemed to find great difficulty in begin- 
ning to speak ; but she recovered herself, and 
her voice was low and calm, though now and 
then it trembled a little. 

" It is a great rejoicing to me," she said at 
last, "because, as you know, my religion is 
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before everything to me ; and if I have been 
the means of leading you into the true faith, 
I do indeed rejoice. But it is also a responsi- 
bility — Monsignor tells me a great responsi- 
bility. Now, I will tell you a little of myself. 
That Sunday at Wybum, when we talked — 
that conversation left me for the first time 
in my life with two forces wrestling in me. 
Before I had never doubted — the convent had 
always stood out clearly in front of me, and 
all else was as nothing compared with it. 
But now, since September, it is changed ; 
you and the convent are both before me. 
To you I owe, perhaps, a great deal, and yet — 
the convent is still there, too. I pray every 
day so much, so often, for help and guidance ; 
even when I am not with you, your per- 
sonality and individuality are so strong that 
still you are there wrestling with my heart. 
And now — you know exactly what it is, and 
what I feel. I cannot answer now. I do not 
really know my own mind. Will you wait — 
wait till Christmas is over, till our religion 
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is one, and then I will give you my answer ; 
more I cannot say." 

John took her hand. She did not resist. 
** Yes," he said ; " I will wait — ^wait in the 
great hope of you and your love. But 
Carmella, remember, you hold me in your 
hand — this little hand " — he caressed it gently 
— " my soul and my body." Then he smiled, 
and once more the human side came upper- 
most. " We are always so grave," he said, 
'' you and I ; but I am a human, longing 
mortal, and in you, too, I think there is a 
human touch somewhere — but your spirituality 
is very beautiful to me." 

She looked at him, and smiled, though 
tears were very near the surface. 

" 1 must go now," she said simply ; and 
they left the room silently. 

By mutual consent they lingered in the 
gallery. They could not face the crowd 
and glare just then ; so, under pretence of 
seeing the pictures, they wandered slowly 
back, though John afterwards had not the 
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slightest recollection of any that he had 
seen. 

As they entered the ball-room, the Duchessa 
met Carmella. It was getting late, she said, 
and she was tired. Carmella at once fell in 
with her wish, and expressed great willingness 
to go home. John took them downstairs, 
fomid their carriage, and watched them drive 
away. 

Then he returned to the ball-room, and 
with considerable difficulty discovered Hilda. 
But she declined to go home with him ; she 
had many chaperons, and he needn't think 
of her. Gteorgie would take her home. So 
he left her. He was caught by Lady Georgina 
at the door, who insisted upon his taking her 
in to supper, and he thought her appetite 
would never be satisfied. But at last he 
effected an escape, and, finding his great coat, 
walked back to Grosvenor Street through the 
still, frosty night. 

He had one of his bad headaches ; he took off 
his hat, and the air gave him great relief. He 
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let himself in with a latch-key, and, turning 
on the light, threw himself into a chair in the 
smoking-room, going over bit by bit, remem- 
bering almost every word of his interview 
with Carmella. He thought how lovely she 
had looked when she had stood beside him, 
and had told him she cared for him. Mind 
waiting I He laughed at the absurdity of the 
idea. He had waited all his life till he had 
found her. He closed his eyes; he could 
hear her voice, he could scent the violets 
again. Ah, how he would cherish and love 
her ! The world opened out such a vista of 
love — ^joy — and the faith, too, which she had 
brought to him. He sat there till Ralph 
came, breaking in upon his reverie, and at 
last he went to bed. 

The next day he and Hilda went back to 
Burton, and the Duchessa and Carmella 
started on another round of visits. 



XIV. 



At Mardale, meanwhile, Lady Catherine and 
Mary had been spending a very peaceful fort- 
night. The weather had been cold, but beau- 
tiful, and they had taken drives in the victoria 
together — long, silent drives. Lady Catherine 
was naturally a very silent woman, and Mary 
could never quite get over the old feeling of 
her childhood's alarm towards her aunt. They 
visited the factories in Wybum, and some of 
the girls in their ovm homes. Mary was very 
busy, preparing endless treats and Christmas- 
trees for all sorts and conditions, and also 
making arrangements for their tenants' ball. 
It was the first they had had for several 
years, and wanted some organization. But 
Mary's thoughts, driving, walking, day 
and night, were always with John. Lady 
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Catherine had long, flighty letters from Hilda, 
describing their life and occupations ; but 
from John, after a fortnight's absence, came 
one short note, telling his mother that he 
hoped to return in about ten days. Mary 
carried a heavy heart through all her occu- 
pations. She knew that Carmella was in 
London, and she rightly conjectured that 
John was spending his time with her. She 
was too large-minded and generous a nature 
to feel resentful, but it made her very sad, 
and she could not bear to think that it might 
all tend to make him more unhappy, for 
Hilda's words had sunk deep into her mind. 
But she was very busy, and it was well for 
her that she had to rouse hersel£ 

Lady Catherine returned to Burton with 
Hilda. She was much perturbed that morn- 
ing by hearing from her sister, with whom 
she was to have spent Christmas, that she 
was too unwell to receive them; and Mary, 
hearing this, instantly pressed them to come 
to Mardale, quite forgetting that Carmella 
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was also coining, and if Lady Catherine had 
heard it, she, too, failed to realize it. Not that 
it would have given her a moment's uneasi- 
ness as regarded John, but she was always 
afraid of Roman Catholic influence for Hilda ; 
for she never realized that in Hilda's ritualistic 
tendencies lay her very safeguard. 

Christmas came apace, and found Hilda 
groaning. She had not half presents enough 
for every one, and had spent all her money. 
There were no holly berries; she did not 
know how they were going to decorate the 
church, but she set to work and made ever- 
green wreaths, and scoured the country for 
the few berries which were to be had. 

They all went down to Mardale early on 
Christmas Eve, and that night the Duchessa 
and Carmella arrived, also Judith Travers. 
Great joy was caused by telegrams from Guy 
and Rupert, Lord Empill's two sons, saying 
they had got leave — one from his ship, and 
the other from his regiment, which was quar- 
tered in Ireland. They added greatly to the 
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merriment of the party, especially Guy, who 
had the typical sailor spirits, and to whom 
nothing came amiss. Balls, Christmas-trees, 
school feasts ; he was equally at home in all, 
and proved the greatest assistance to Mary. 

The festivities began on Christmas Eve 
with a huge Christmas-tree for all the work- 
men and their wives, followed by a large 
supper. Carmella was astonished by the 
magnificence of the presents, also the huge 
steaming joints of roast beef ; and the hoUy- 
bedecked plum - puddings and innumerable 
mince-pies, gave her an idea of the John 
Bull appetite. 

Then, too, during dinner the waits came up 
— children singing carola Wonderfully tune- 
ful it sounded, and the lattice-paned windows 
of the dining-room were thrown open for a 
few moments while Lord Empill and Ralph 
scattered shillings in a reckless fashion. 

On Christmas morning every one came 
down with good wishes and old-fashioned 
greetings, and Lord Empill seemed to have 
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presents for all. Even Judith Travers was 
not forgotten, much to her delight and sur- 
prise. Ralph presented Hilda with a magni- 
ficent pair of pearl ear-rings, but hastened to 
assure her it was nothing but a cousinly gift. 
John had not dared to give Carmella anything 
which appeared of much value; but when 
they were alone, he gave her a beautiful little 
engraving of Rembrandt's picture of the Pre- 
sentation, which he knew was one of her 
favourites. 

The day was beautiful. Even Lady Cathe- 
rine was happy. As yet she saw not the dark 
cloud in the distance, and she was satisfied 
that so far Carmella appeared to have gained 
no influence over Hilda. The only little rift 
in the day was John's refusal to go to church ; 
but disliking, as she did, the ritualistic pro- 
pensities of Mr. Haddock, she attributed his 
unwillingness to that cause. 

The following night was the tenants' ball. 
The hall had been cleared for two days, and 
the floor was like polished glass. Lady 
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Catherine developed a slight cold, and declared 
her intention of driving back to Burton in the 
brougham, as she was afraid of increasing it 
if she appeared at the ball, and she thought 
the night would be quieter at Burton. John 
accompanied her, returning to Mardale after 
tea. He found every one dressing for an 
early dinner, and had to hurry to be in time. 
He noticed with intense pleasure that Carmella 
had acceded to his request, and was wearing 
the same white gown she had worn at Garvagh 
House. Again he had procured violets for 
her, and they were nestling against the white- 
ness of her wonderful skin. 

Judith looked like a fairy, with soft, much- 
frilled chiffon skirts, and her fluffy hair very 
loose and curly. Mary was tired and sad, 
and her black gown made her look more so. 
She was weary, body and mind, and in her 
frame of mind it was all a great ordeal, but 
her bravery and self-control carried her 
through it. Ralph roused himself and did 
his duty manfully for the first two hours, 

o 
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constantly going round and round in Temp^tes 
and Swedish dances with farmers' wives and 
daughters. He had extracted a promise from 
Hilda that she would dance with him at 
twelve o'clock. Supper was at eleven, and 
he knew it would take some time, and he had 
allowed a safe margin. It was a little before 
twelve when he went to her and claimed her 
promise. She was standing listening to Guy, 
who was discoursing on the exciting, and, to 
her, novel subject of torpedoes, and she 
seemed loth to leave it. 

" Oh, Ralph, you are before your time." 
" Never mind," he answered resolutely ; " I 
am so busy to-night that you must come now. 
I say, Guy, you ought to take some one in to 
supper." 

Guy went oif ; and having successfully got 

rid of him, Ralph turned once more to Hilda. 

" Come," he said ; " I want to speak to you." 

He led her through the library into Mary's 

little sitting-room, which had not been used 

that evening. 
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" I don't think I want to talk," said Hilda, 
nervously, as the door closed upon them. 

" Well, then, you shan't talk ; I only want 
you to listen to me while I tell you a story. 
It won't take long," he added, a little bitterly. 

Hilda sat down silently on the sofa; he 
threw himself beside her. 

" I am telling you this," he said, " because 
I think it is only fair to yourself and to me. 
You often do me injustice, Hilda. You call 
me lazy, desultory. Well, after I have told 
you this, perhaps you will see that there is a 
reason, or, at any rate, a cause for it" 

He waited to see if she would speak, but 
she was silent, and he continued— 

" I am afraid I have to go back a long 
time — ancient history almost. Ten years ago 
I travelled round the world. I had a year's 
leave, and started with the idea of getting as 
far as I could in the time. However, I got 
ill, was laid up with fever on one of the 
West Indian Islands, and had to stay there a 
long time. The governor there was awfully 
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good to me, so were his wife and daughter, 
and from being grateful, gratitude developed 

into what I thought was love, and I asked 
Alice Charville to marry me. My father 
behaved very well ; unlike most fathers, he 
did not threaten to disinherit me, etc. — in 
fact, he said if I was happy, then so was he. 
Well, I thought I was. We were married, 
and we came back by degrees to England. 
She suflfered horribly from neuralgia ; but still 
I never thought more about it than that it 
was neuralgia, and I was always trying to find 
remedies to alleviate the pain when it came. 
A year after our marriage Jack was bom. 
For a time Alice seemed better, less restless, 
more contented ; and then one night — ^bah 1 
how can I tell you such horrors ? " — he rose 
from the sofa and stood by the fire — "one 
night I came back from the country, where I 
had been fishing, and found her the worse for 
drink 1 Ah, Hilda ! " — he once more sat down, 
and lowered his voice — "you can't believe the 
horrors of it— the shame, the degradation, 
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aDd the utter hopelessness for any one like 
that to help herself or to be helped. I can't 
tell how we lived through all the time. If it 
had not been for my father, I don't think it 
would have been possible. I need not go 
into details ; it was hopeless from the first, 
had been hopeless long before I found it out. 
We tried everything, and gave everything up 
in despair, and it ended as it often does end« 
She threw herself downstairs one night before 
the attendants could stop her. Oh, God, when 
I remember it all ! " He bent his head over 
his hands. 

Hilda touched his arm. "Poor Ralph, 
poor Ralph 1 " she said, and her voice was 
troubled. "What can I say? How very, 
very terrible ! One never dreamt of such a 
tragedy." 

He raised his head again, and spoke in an 
even, hopeless voice. 

"No; and the worst of all, the skeleton 
which walks beside me day and night — a 
nightmare from which there is no awakening 
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-is the terrible fear that this curse may 
probably have descended to Jack. There are 
times when I have wished the poor little 
fellow dead ; far better that he should be than 
to live tainted by his mother's inheritance." 

" Oh, Ralph, don't ! Please don't say such 
things," pleaded Hilda. " Think of all the 
helps, the bringing up, the power of the 
knowledge which you have to keep him 
jfrom it." 

" Yes," he said wearily ; " but think for a 
moment, when he leaves me — at Eton, at 
Oxford, or, in fact, anywhere. Can I ever be 
certain that this may not show itself at any 
moment, unknown to me, to any one ? You 
have no idea, till you have experienced it, 
the intense cunning, the utter disregard of 
truth that it brings with it. It becomes a 
disease, a madness." 

" Ralph " — Hilda's voice carried conviction 
with it — ** don't imagine these things ; do put 
them away from you. Look — you are young 
still ; your life is before you. You have no 
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right to feel like this; it is morbid and un- 
natural. Some day you will be happy, and 
then all these terrors will fade away." 

"Happiness I" Ralph repeated the word 
doubtfully. Then he got up once more, and 
leant against the chimney-piece, looking down 
at Hilda. " It is only you who can give me 
that, and you withhold it. Not that I would 
have you marry me from pity, though I 
would rather have your pity than any one 
else's love ; but — well, I don't quite seem to 
know what to say, except that I love you so 
dearly, so very dearly. But " — and he passed 
his hand wearily over his forehead — " I have 
no right to worry you. You have told me you 
cannot, and I must take it and give it up." 

There was a silence, which grew almost 
oppressive at last Then Hilda .held out her 
hand. 

" I am not worth much," she said, trying 
to smile. " I am full of faults and incon- 
sistencies, but such as I am, if you care for 
me, Ralph, well, take me ; but " — and a smile 
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broke over her face — " you will be tired of me 
directly, and then it will be too late." 

Ealph took both her hands. " Do you 
mean it, Hilda? I don't want to take 
advantage of you ; but if you knew what this 
means to me I Are you sure it is not pity ? " 

" I am sure," she said gently, " it is some- 
thing to be able to give some one happiness." 

He took her in his arms. " My little girl, 
my darling Hilda I I can hardly believe it 
to be possible." 

"There is one thing," she said presently. 
" Don't, please, Ralph, tell any one about this 
to-night." 

" Not my father ? " 

" Your father, if you like, but no one else, 
as my mother must know first. Now, take 
me back, Ralph. If we stay here people will 
suspect." 

He opened the door, and they made their 
way back to the hall. Judith gave them a 
curious look, and Hilda felt that her sharp 
eyes had been upon her. 
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John and Carmella had been dancing a 
good deal together, but they had had no 
intimate conversation, beyond his telling her 
that he had heard from Monsignor Carnal, 
and that he was to be received into the 
Church on the tenth of January. She had 
begged him to wait for her answer till after 
they had returned to London, and he had 
acquiesced; so they never touched upon the 
subject which was uppermost in both their 
minds. 

Soon after Ralph got back into the ball- 
room. Lord Empill decided it was time for 
them to leave the hall; and after a vote of 
thanks from the oldest tenant, to which Lord 
Empill replied in a graceful little speech, in 
which he alluded to the good terms which had 
existed between him and his tenants for many 
years, the party left the hall, the band play- 
ing " For he's a Jolly Good Fellow." 

They were all tired, and said good night at 
the top of the stairs. Hilda went into her 
room, and, throwing open her shutters, let 
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the moonlight stream into it. She dawdled 
a great deal, and, in spite of the cold, 
sat at the open window, contemplating the 
events of the evening. She was happier than 
she could have believed it possible to be. 
Ralph's story had appealed to her, and she 
told herself that unconsciously she must have 
liked him all the time — and she had so nearly 
missed this happiness I She left the window 
at last, undressed slowly, and got into bed 
after a long time. 

There was a noiseless opening of the door, 
and Judith appeared, in a long, white dressing- 
gown, her fluffy hair standing out all round 
her. She looked, as she stepped across the 
moonlight, like the ghost of a child with a halo. 

Hilda sat up in bed. " You, Judith ? I 
thought you were asleep long ago." 

"No, I can't sleep — I am horribly alive 
to-night ; and besides, that band wouldn't let 
me. Hilda, will that ' Weel may the Keel 
Row ' go on for ever, do you think ? " 

Hilda laughed. " I don't know," she said. 
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'' Come nearer, Judith ; you look bo eerie and 
ghostly in the distance, and I want to tell you 
something." 

Judith approached, and threw herself across 
the foot of the bed. 

" You needn't tell me," she said composedly. 
" You are going to marry Lord Vemcourt." 

** You guessed it ? " Hilda spoke in a sur- 
prised tone. 

'' Yes, I suppose I did. I suspected it, any- 
how, and his face told me the rest I am 
glad, Hilda. I may be heartless — perhaps I 
am — but I am so glad." 

'^ J am glad too, to-night ; perhaps I shall 
be sorry to-morrow," said Hilda. " But it's a 
commonplace ending to all we imagined." 

" IVe come to the conclusion," said Judith, 
as she lit a cigarette and proceeded to smoke 
it, '' that commonplace things are the best in 
life. They offer no excitements and produce 
no disappointments, and the commonplace is 
the only real and tangible thing which exists. 
Nothing could illustrate it better than that 
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music. Listen, Hilda ; it is the essence of the 
commonplace, but it is providing amusement 
to himdreds, I am certain." 

Hilda laughed. " Judith, you are quite too 
odd to-night with your weird appearance and 
your philosophical sentiments." 

Judith did not answer, and for quite ten 
minutes there was silence between them, while 
the dancing below went on to its ceaseless, 
dreary accompaniment. Then Judith got up 
from the bed, and went towards the slightly 
open window, and looked out on to the clear, 
frosty night before her. 

" What a night 1 " she exclaimed, as she 
looked over the park, which was almost as 
light as the day. " Not a breath, not a sound, 
except in this house. It seems strange that we 
human beings are the only restless ones. Why 
can't we rest like the animals out there? " 
Then she turned suddenly and came back to 
the bed. " Hilda," she said earnestly, " I 
am so very, very glad about you, because last 
autumn, when I was here, I was afraid you 
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were going to be like other people, and that 
the world was going to overwhelm you and 
be too much for you. I think you had been 
through a dark valley somewhere, and you 
had gone under for the time being." 

" Perhaps I had," answered Hilda ; " but I 
should always have come up again, Judith. 
I have always had great contempt for people 
who let themselves be overwhelmed by the 
world, and can't hold their own against it. 
You remember at Dresden we both agreed we 
would never let the world make us unhappy, 
and I think so far we have carried our theories 
into practice But I think one becomes rather 
selfish and perhaps heartless." 

" Not you, not you," exclaimed Judith, 
giving her a hug. " I, perhaps, but not you. 
There was one face to-night which makes even 
me sad — Mary Empill's." 

"Ahl you have noticed it." Hilda leant 
forward eagerly. 

" She is breaking her heart hopelessly and 
uselessly," said Judith, solemnly, ** and your 
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brother is going to break his over that Italian 
girl with the wonderful eyes. Why can't 
they be content, without wanting what they 
can't get? But I sujppose they will all just 
go under, and it's no use trying to keep them 
afloat. I'm going, Hilda. There is 'John 
Peel.' That generally means a ball is coming 
to an end in this country, doesn't it ? Good 
night I've stolen all your beauty sleep, and 
mine too ; " and, opening the door, she went 
as noiselessly as she came. 

She closed the door, and, walking to the 
dressing-table, moved her fan and gloves, 
which were lying there. As she did so, she 
caught sight of a letter on the table, one 
evidently unopened, in a writing she did not 
know. It had been forwarded from London, 
and bore the Pekin post-mark on it. She 
opened it wonderingly, and read — 

"Dear Mrs. Travers, 

" I promised Jim I would write for 
him, as he has been ill, and is still weak. He 
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had a bad attack of fever, and was really ill 
for three days; but he is much better, and 
I am going to take him away for change, 
which is all he wants. I think you will 
wonder at not having heard from him lately ; 
but he thinks you will not have worried about 
it, and I hope you have not. I will write 
again; he is really almost all right, only 
weak. 

" Yours truly, 

"F. Abdy.'* 

Judith put the letter down, and stood quite 
still. " He thinks you will not worry." Those 
six words gave her an uncomfortable sensation. 
They were true, too ; she had not worried, 
she had not even wondered. She looked at 
the date, eighteenth of November — such a 
while ago. She stood quite still. She could 
still hear the music downstairs. Now they 
were singing "Auld Lang Syne," and some- 
thing — was it that ? — touched a chord some- 
where — a chord which, in spite of what she 
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was, forced tears into her eyes ; and, for the 
first time since she was a child, she threw 
herself on her bed and cried. She couldn't 
have said why she cried ; she was tired, per- 
haps, or maybe a glimmer of a conscience 
and a heart had come to her ; but she knew 
that for a time she, too, had gone under, and 
dark waters were over her soul — waters of 
disappointment and weariness, which must 
come some day even to the selfish and the 
pleasure-seeker, though the day often tarries. 



XV. 



Hilda was the first down the next morning, 
and found only Lord Empill in the dining- 
room. He came towards her and kissed her 
with great warmth. 

"My dear," he said quaintly, "I have 
always been fond of you as a niece, but as 
a daughter I shall be doubly fond, for I know 
you will make Ralph happy. He tells me 
that he told you the dreary story of his 
married life ; but I feel sure he did not tell 
you — what I alone know — of his wonderful 
kindness and patience all that time. I often 
wonder how he got through ; but a man can't 
come out of a life like that without feeling 
the scars of it." 

"I think its wonderful of him, Uncle 

EmpilL" Hilda's eyes sparkled. " And just 

209 p 
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think what heaven the rest and the peace of 
the last three years must have been to him. 
It makes me miserable to think I called him 
lazy." 

Here she was interrupted. Judith came in 
— Judith, with her baby-face a little pale, 
and her eyes showing traces of last night s 
tears. However, her spirits never flagged. 
She related her experiences of the night before 
with the farmers with great spirit, and kept 
Lord Empill amused all through breakfast. 

As soon as it was over, Hilda took John 
aside, and told him of her engagement. 

*'I am so glad," he had said — "so very 
glad, Hilda ; Ralph is such a good chap." 

Hilda made a grimace. "And what of 
mc ? " she asked. " No one says I'm a good 
chap." 

John laughed. Mary, who was passing, 
turned round and asked what was the joke ? 
Then she kissed Hilda very warmly. 

"Ralph told me. He is a lucky man, 
Hilda." 
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'* That's better," said HUda. " Come, Ralph, 
we will go on our bicycles to Burton and tell 
mother, otherwise it seems to me every one 
will know it before she does." 

They found Lady Catherine mudh better, 
and delighted to hear the news, although not 
altogether surprised. It was a great relief to 
her, for she always dreaded Hilda's determined 
way of managing her own affairs, and had of 
late years been oppressed by the thought that 
she might marry a musician or High Church 
clergyman I With Ralph she felt she was 
safe ; it was a marriage much to be desired, 
in spite of the cousinship. 

"It's something," said Hilda, slowly, as 
they came away, walking their bicycles down 
the rough drive — " it's something that every 
one seems pleased. We haven't heard any 
hard words yet. I hope," she continued gaily, 
" you realize my sacrifice, because I was fully 
persuaded in my mind that a bishop, and 
only a bishop, I would marry." 

" I knew of your threat," answered Ralph, 
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" and I was horribly afraid you would throw 
it at me last night, for, with the best in- 
tentions, I could not become a bishop." 

" I forgot it at the moment," she said, " or 
I certainly should have done so. Oh, Ralph ! " 
—suddenly flying, as was her wont, from one 
subject to another — "we must tell Jack. I 
wonder what he will say to a step-mother? 
I feel sure he will judge me from the 
standard of ' Grimm's Fairy Tales ' and the 
ladies who drowned and starved their step- 
children." 

She jumped on to her bicycle as she spoke, 
and, regardless of Ralph's remonstrances, 
coasted down a very steep hill, and covered 
the distance between Burton and Mardale in 
what she called a record five minutes. 

They found the Duchessa and Carmella just 
starting, as they had to return to Dorsetshire 
to spend the New Year. Hilda watched the 
parting between John and Carmella with 
great curiosity; but beyond a prolonged 
hand-shake, and a few words about meeting 
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in London, she could not see anything to 
cause even comment. 

Luncheon was late, and it was three o'clock 
before they came out of the dining-room. 

John approached Hilda. "Will you walk 
with me to Burton this afternoon ? " he said 
abruptly. 

"No, no, my dear fellow. I can't let 
Hilda go," answered Ralph, in an expostu- 
latory voice. 

John's grave face told Hilda it was some- 
thing particular, so she put her hand on 
Ralph's shoulder. 

" Dear Ralph, it won't take me long. I will 
come back here for tea. You can come to 
Burton and fetch me, if you like; and if 
mother doesn't want me — I know she will be 
quite happy with John — I will come back 
here till to-morrow." 

Ralph assented grudgingly, and, soon after, 
Hilda and John set forth. It was a bright 
afternoon, and freezing hard. Hilda felt 
particularly full of vitality, but tried to 
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subdue her spirits, as she felt sure something 
serious was coming. John seemed to have 
some difl&culty in beginning, and they talked 
for some minutes on generalities. At last 
she tried to help him. 

" What is it, John ? You are in difficulties. 
Shall I try and guess, or will you tell me ? " 

" No ; I would rather tell you," he an- 
swered. " But give me time, and let me do 
it in my own way." 

For a few minutes there was silence, the 
only sounds being those of their feet on the 
crisp, hard ground. Then John began. 

" You probably know I am in love with 
Donna Carmella ; in spite of your contrary 
opinion " — he laughed a little, took off his 
hat, and ran his fingers through his hair — " I 
think — no, I should say I hope — that she 
will marry me." 

Hilda was much touchedi by his humility 
and diffidence. 

"Dear old boy," she said, though she 
knew her voice expressed doubt, *' I do hope 
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you will have what you wish, and be 
happy." 

" But more than that. I want to tell you," 
he went on slowly, " that I am thinking of 
becoming a Catholic almost immediately." 

This was a bomb. Hilda stopped suddenly. 
" Oh, John 1 " she exclaimed ; " not yet ; 
surely not yet." She walked on very fast. 
" Of course," she resumed, ** I knew you were 
drifting that way ; I knew you had inclina- 
tions — in fact, I thought you would become 
one eventually. But so soon ! so soon I And 
mother — what of her, John? Have you 
attempted to prepare her ? " 

" No," he said, with a resolute tone in his 
voice. " I am going to tell her to-night." 

'* Ah ! " she said, " you have left it too long 
already." 

" How could I tell her before ? " he retorted. 
*' I couldn't know my own mind ; I couldn't 
speak until I was certain of myself. What 
could i say ? It would only have distressed 
her, and it might have ended in nothing." 
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Hilda was silent for a moment, then she 
spoke again. 

" Have you ever thought, all these weeks, 
when you were going this way, what it will 
mean to her ? " 

** I have thought," he answered gravely. 
" I know it will be a terrible disappointment 
and sorrow to her. But what can I do, 
HUda?" 

" Disappointment and sorrow," she repeated 
slowly, ignoring the latter question ; " these 
are poor words to describe. It will simply 
break her heart She will never get over it. 
Oh, John, think 1 You know what she is ; 
her hatred of anything approaching to 
Romanism, her almost bigotry. How can 
she ever get over it? Axe you certain of 
yourself? Don't think me interfering — I 
ought to have spoken long ago, but J was a 
coward — but are you not doing this because 
of your great love for Carmella ? Has not she 
cast a glamour over you, over the religion, 
and you see it through her ? Unconsciously 
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you believe in her faith because you believe 
in her ? " 

** No," he answered resolutely. " I believe 
in the faith itself, apart from Carmella, apart 
from the emotional side. The truth" — he 
spoke almost piteously — "the truth is hard 
to get at. I have reached it for the first time 
in my life. I know it, and I am happy in 
it, as I never dared hope I should be." 

Hilda was silenced; she felt there was no 
more to be said. She had done what she 
could, but only at the eleventh hour. Her 
mother must suffer, John must suffer too, 
and there was no help for it ; only she could 
not shake off the uncomfortable presentiment 
that Carmella would not marry him. 

As they turned into the courtyard she felt 
she had been unsympathetic, almost unfriendly, 
in her great anxiety to ward off this coming 
catastrophe. She took his arm, and her voice 
was very kind and gentle. 

" John, I am afraid I can do very little 
to help you in this with mother; but you 
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know, don't you, how much I want you to 
be happy? I would give away all my own 
happiness for yours ; and whatever may come, 
let us always be with each other in sorrow 
and in joy." 

She broke off, and caressed the deer-hound, 
who had bounded out to meet her, full of 
joy at her return. 

They found Lady Catherine in her sitting- 
room. She expressed herself delighted to see 
John, and evidently looked forward with 
much pleasure to her evening with him. 
They all three sat and talked till tea was 
brought in, and Ralph appeared at the same 
time ; but even then it seemed as if Hilda 
could not make up her mind to leave her 
mother. She lingered till at last Ralph grew 
impatient and carried her off. 



XVI. 



John and his mother dined early. The servants 

were tired, she said, after the dissipations of 

the night before, and she wanted to give them 

an early evening. She was intensely happy 

at getting John back, and having secured 

him for an evening to herself; and the 

consciousness of this made John extremely 

uncomfortable. His conscience continually 

smote him, and he felt almost criminal when 

he contemplated the blow he had to deal her. 

The presence of the servant during dinner 

was a great help, as it forced the conversation 

into general channels, and there was no 

possibility of touching on dangerous topics. 

They discussed Hilda's engagement, the 

probable date of her marriage, and John 

was almost feverish in his endeavours to keep 
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the ball of conversation rolling. But dinner 
came to an end, and he felt that he could not 
put it off any longer. He followed his mother 
across the hall into the sitting-room. She 
asked him to throw some logs on the fire, 
and then, sitting down on the sofa, made a 
gesture to him to sit beside her. He obeyed, 
telling himself he could not begin ; he would 
give himself another five minutes. She put 
her hand on his, and told him again what 
a pleasure, what a joy, it was to be with 
him. Then he felt he could delay it no 
longer. He got up and stood with his 
back to the fire. Lady Catherine was occu- 
pied with her knitting; she did not see his 
face. 

"Mother" — his voice sounded forced and 
strained — " I have something to tell you." 

Lady Catherine looked up from her work, 
but even then there was no real alarm in 
her face, only a slight surprise. 

" Something to tell me ? " She repeated 
his words with perhaps just a shade of anxiety 
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in her voice. "Nothing serious, I hope?" 
She smiled as she spoke. 

John pulled himself together; it was no 
use fencing. He must tell it now, tell it all. 
He looked straight at his mother. 

"I have asked Donna Carmella to marry 
me;" and he paused. The next words 
came with great difficulty. " I am going to 
become a Roman Catholic." 

For some moments there was silence — a 
heavy, intense silence, broken only by the 
hissing of the fire and the ticking of the clock. 

Then a cry broke from his mother. " Oh, 
John 1 my boy 1 my boy 1 " 

John never forgot it ; it was the cry of 
some one who had received a death wound 
— a cry of exceeding bitterness. In a moment 
he was beside her. 

" Mother, don't look like that — speak to 
me. Tell me you don't think it is so very 
dreadful." 

She recovered herself with an immense 
efibrt She was a true Spartan, this woman. 
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^^ It cannot be true," she said at last in a 
low voice ; " you cannot do it." 

John did not answer. She spoke again. 

" You do not know what you are doing ; 
you are under some strange influence. You, 
my son, become a Papist ? It is not true." 

"Yes," he said quietly, "quite true. I 
have entirely made up my mind ; I am quite 
convinced." 

"And this" — Lady Catherine spoke in an 
uncompromising tone of voice — " this has 
been done secretly, behind me — undermining 
your religion, deceiving me. Truly the ways 
of the Roman Catholics are beyond belief." 

" No " — John spoke eagerly — " there has 
been nothing underhand, nothing done se- 
cretly. I, and I only, am answerable for it. 
I began by being interested ; I passed on to 
believe and realize that they hold the true 
faith, the only true faith." 

" And who," asked Lady Catherine, sarcas- 
tically, " has taught you to believe, who has 
misled you ? I need not ask — the girl whom 
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you intend to marry, whose beauty, I sup- 
pose, has infatuated you. She has cast a 
spell over you, John. Be true to yourself; 
see it in the real light. You are a soul to be 
saved. As such she probably regards you, and 
all else is swallowed up in that." 

" You are quite wrong," he said, somewhat 
doggedly. " I believe in the religion apart 
from any one. No one has forced me ; no one 
has even persuaded me ; I am acting entirely 
by my own free will and convictions." 

They stood confronting each other, recog- 
nizing in one another the force of their two 
resolute wills. In his look Lady Catherine 
realized the great danger ; she was fighting 
for life and death, and it was going to be a 
terrible struggle. 

" John " — there was a pleading tone in 
her voice — " believe me, you have been 
misled ; you have been told only one side of 
all this, and you have blinded yourself to 
everything but that one side. Listen to 
me. Come away with me, right away from 
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these influences, these persustsions. I will go 
with you anywhere ; together we will wrestle 
with this, and conquer it. My boy, believe 
me, you do not know what you are doing, 
and you owe it to me that you should think 
it over — think it out, free from all those who 
have surrounded you these last few months. 
John, will you come with me ? " 

" No," he said. " I am so sorry to refuse 
you, mother, but I cannot. Why is it so 
very dreadful to you ? Will it not help you 
if I tell you that since my mind is made up, 
I have been happier than I have ever been 
before; that all my doubts are over, and it 
is the only religion in which I can find rest 
and happiness ? " 

Once more there was silence, and when 
Lady Catherine spoke again, her voice was 
hard and cold. 

" I cannot believe," she said, " that it 
is possible. Can you reconcile yourself to 
their superstitions, I might almost say idola- 
tries — the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
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the infallibility of the Church and the 
Pope ? " 

**Yes/' he said simply; "I believe, I am 
convinced, that the Catholic Church is the 
ancient Church of the Fathers, and I think 
the Intercession of the Virgin Mary is a very 
beautiful belief." 

Again there was a pause. 

"God is punishing me greatly," she said. 
" I am responsible for this terrible calamity." 

John looked at her with great astonish- 
ment. What did she mean ? 

" I threw the temptation in your way," she 
proceeded — " I, your mother, who should 
have guarded you and protected you. I 
invited Carmella to stay here — I, who would 
willingly have died rather than this should 
have overtaken me. I suppose she is trium- 
phant, satisfied. She has gained her object, 
and a mother's misery will be nothing to her." 

" Mother, don't say such dreadful things. 
You don't know Carmella, if you think that 
of her. She is so good, such a beautiful 
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nature ; it would break her heart to think she 
had caused you unhappiness." 

Lady Catherine rose. John saw she took 
hold of a chair for support. 

"It is no use," she said, " prolonging this 
conversation. It is only extremely painful ; 
my entreaties you will not listen to. You will 
not accede to my request, and " — she paused 
— " I don't think I can bear much more." 

She walked towards the door. John saw 
her steps trembled ; he oflfered her his arm. 

She did not take it. ** I would rather be 
alone," she said. " Do not come ; I can go by 
myself." 

He followed her a few steps, and he heard 
her unconsciously whisper to herself, "It is a 
death-blow to me. What have I done to 
deserve this ? " He watched her upstairs, out 
of sight; he almost made up his mind to 
follow her, but gave up the idea, and stood 
listening for her steps in the room above 
where he was sitting. 

He, too, had been terribly distressed at her 
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reception of the news. She had put great 
control over herself, he had seen; but that 
did not hide the fact from him of what she 
was suffering. He went slowly back to the 
fire. " Hilda was quite right," he said aloud. 
"Her heart is broken, and no. one can help 
her." He thought of her devotion to him, of 
the many sacrifices when he was a child ; he 
went over and over again all the little things 
which had gone to make up his life, and he 
saw and realized that to her the bitterest 
part of it all was the knowledge that these 
months had overturned and destroyed all the 
lifelong influences, the cherished illusions, 
which she had imagined were impregnable. 

As he passed his mother's door he paused. 
But there was no sound, and he went on to 
his room. 

C!ould he have seen her, there on her knees, 
praying that she might be forgiven, praying 
that this might be removed from her, asking 
God even that she might die, would it have 
made any difference in their coming lives ? 



XVII. 



John came downstairs early the following 
morning. He had not slept much; he was 
never a very good sleeper at the best, and any 
worry always kept him awake. He had been 
very much distressed at the scene which had 
taken place with his mother, and he was 
rather dreading meeting her again. He wrote 
a hurried line to Hilda, telling her that he 
would be very grateful if she would come 
back early, and that it had been much worse 
than he had expected. He took the note to 
the stables, and despatched it, after which he 
roamed about till breakfast was ready. To 
his great relief, Hilda walked in before he had 
finished. 

"Oh, John," she exclaimed in her im- 
pulsive way, " was it very dreadful ? " 
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" Terrible," he answered wearUy. " I can't 
tell you, Hilda, all that passed, but I don't 
think, if I had known, I should have dared 
tell her ; I should have written it. But it is 
over now," he added. 

*' I think," said Hilda, after a pause, " I will 
go up and see mother ; she will probably have 
heard me come." 

She closed the door. John heard her 
moving about upstairs, and the sound of 
voices. In ten minutes she returned ; she 
looked pale and worried. 

" How is she ? " he asked eagerly. 

"She is well in heieelf," she answered, 
" but terribly broken and sad. It is dreadful 
to see her, and one cannot help her." 
Hilda sat down, and suddenly burst into 
tears. 

" Don't, Hilda ; I can't bear it." 

She controlled herself with a great effort. 
" It is all so wretched," she said in a broken 
voice, " when it ought to be so happy. You 
can't help it, John ; it isn't your fault ; no one 
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is to blame — except," she added mentally, " the 
Duchessa." 

John walked restlessly up and down the 
room. 

'* I think I shall go away," he said at last. 
" Don't you think it would be the best thing 
I can do ? " 

'* I think it would," she answered — " for a 
bit, anyway; and don't come back till — till 
you have become a Catholic. When it is irre- 
vocable, she may realize that it is so, and that 
may help a little. But where will you go ? " 

"The Garvaghs asked me to go to them 
this week or next I can go there till I go to 
London. I can't get away till to-morrow. 
But, Hilda, couldn't you ask Mrs. Travers to 
come here? Mother likes her, and it would 
be so much better if we had some one before 
whom it would be impossible to talk anything 
intimate." 

Hilda acquiesced, and wrote a note to 
Judith, begging her to come there, if possible, 
to stay. John offered to walk down to 
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Mardalc with it, Hilda telling him he had 
better stay there to luncheon, and tell Ralph 
to come up to luncheon with her. The latter 
obeyed with great promptitude, and arrived 
before his time ; but as soon as Hilda saw 
him in the courtyard, she ran down to meet 
him. 

" Oh, Ralph, I am so glad to see you ! " 

He kissed her. "My child, you are 
worried ? " He looked anxiously at her. 

"Yes, lam.'' 

She led him into the dining-hall, and, 
shutting the doors carefully, sat down on the 
arm of his chair. 

" You remember last night I told you I had 
a trouble, but I would rather not tell you just 
then ? " He nodded. " John had told me 
yesterday that he wanted to marry Carmella ; 
in fact, intimated he was almost as good as 
engaged." 

"Well"— Ralph smiled— " that is not a 
great calamity, is it ? " 

" Not that alone, but what it brings with it. 
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He intends to become a Roman Catholic almost 
immediately." 

Ralph gave a long whistle. " That is rather 
serious," he admitted. " But, after all, Hilda, 
it is his afFaiij and I am broad-minded enough 
to think that if he has made up his mind, and 
wishes it, I don't think it matters much to 
any one else. I suppose he considers the 
beautiful Carmella * vaut bien la Messe.' Has 
he told Aunt Catherine yet ? What will she 
say ? " 

"That's just it," answered Hilda, eagerly. 
" Nothing else matters but her. He told her 
last night, and I imagine they had a terrible 
scene. John sent for me to come here early 
this morning. I found him alone at breakfast, 
looking much worried, and then I went up- 
stairs and found mother. Ralph" — lowering 
her voice — "it breaks my heart to see her; 
she has aged ten years in the last night, and 
she looks so dreadfully miserable. I can see, 
too, she thinks it is a judgment on her for 
having had Carmella here, whereas the only 
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one really to blame is the Dachessa." Hilda 
got ap, and almost stamped aboat the room. 
'^ She was determined to bring it aboat from 
the first ; she meant John to marry Carmella. 
For what reason I don't know, but she did. 
She set to work to proselytize him — she — 
belonging to our Church — worse than any 
Jesuit I call her — and " — ^very bitterly — " she 
has almost accomplished her ends. I suppose 
she is triumphant, and even if she knew, 
would not care for mother's broken heart and 
wretchedness. What are we to do, Balph ? " 

" I don't see you can do anything," he said 
slowly. "Time, I suppose, will soften it to 
Aunt Catherine. It must be a shock; you 
could not expect anything else. But people 
have to get over these things in life, and she 
will, too. Don't get morbid over it, Hilda." 

" Hush 1 I hear her coming." 

Lady Catherine opened the door and came 
in. Balph was startled, though he tried not 
to show it. The lines in her face had intensi- 
fied, and Hilda had not exaggerated when she 
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had said she had aged by ten years. Ralph 
felt very sorry for her. He got up and tried 
to greet her as if nothing had happened, but 
she interrupted him. 

"Hilda will have told you of my great 
sorrow. You will understand when I tell you 
I am very much troubled, and forgive if I am 
not quite myself." Her voice broke. 

Ralph took her hand. ''Dear Aunt 
Catherine," he said. 

She recovered herself, and continued — " I 
would rather no one knew anything of it 
at present, not even your father ; while there 
is a glimpse of hope that my unhappy boy 
may still in time see the terrible errors he has 
been led into, and the sin he is about to com- 
mit — the less said about it the better — and " — 
she drew herself up — " I could not bear that 
any one should mention it to me — not even 
you, Hilda — but let us pray without ceasing 
that this terrible thing may not happen." 

As she finished speaking, she led the way 
to the luncheon-table, the others following 
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her ; and it was she who led the conversation 
all through the meal, mach to the amazement 
of the other two. She never asked where 
John was, and expressed no surprise at his 
absence. She declared herself pleased that 
Judith was to be their guest. Curiously 
enough, she had been much attracted by her, 
and Judith was always at her best at Burton. 
After luncheon she declared her intention of 
resting in her room, and Ralph and Hilda 
went for a walk. 

John did not return till the evening, and 
brought Judith Travers with him. Hilda, 
Ralph, and his mother were having tea 
together when they arrived, and he went up 
to Lady Catherine and kissed her. Hilda 
saw a sudden spasm pass over her face, and 
was afraid she was going to break down ; but 
she recovered herself almost instantly, and 
greeted Judith warmly. The latter was a 
great help ; her gay prattle was ceaseless, and, 
being utterly unconscious of all that had taken 
place, she was perfectly natural. 
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At dinner John casually mentioned his 
intention of going away the next day. Hilda 
furtively watched her mother; but beyond 
growing a shade paler, Lady Catherine be- 
trayed no signs of emotion. Perhaps she felt 
that her powers of endurance were not exhaust- 
less, and that she could not keep up like this 
always. The evening had passed off better 
than Hilda had dared expect that it would, 
but it was an immense relief to her when bed- 
time :came ; the strain, she told herself, was 
frightful for them all ; they could not continue 
at this high tension. It was better — far 
better — that John should go. Her heart 
ach^d for him — for her mother, too ; it was all 
very miserable. The first day of her engage- 
ment 1 It had not been a very brilliant 
beginning, she told herself ; but, nevertheless* 
the consciousness of Ralph's affection was a 
great comfort to her — the only bright spot 
amidst all the darkness. To-day the world 
had seemed as if all were slipping away from 
her. Ralph was the only surety she had, and 
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to him she turned with a strong sense of 
security. 

The next morning John started for the 
Midlands. He told himself that this next 
week had to be got through somehow, and 
this was the best solution of it. But the 
Garvaghs were astonished by the apparent 
restlessness and impatience which he could 
not conceal. 

As soon as the week was over he left for 
London, and two days after his arrival there 
he was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church. 



XVIII. 

John waited two days before he tried to find 
Carmella, and then, on calling in Eaton 
Square, was told they were not expected for 
three days. He turned away greatly dis- 
appointed. He had made so sure they were 
there, and now he must curb his impatience 
for three more days. The suspense was tell- 
ing on him ; he suffered a great deal from 
headaches, and his eyes got a strained, anxious 
look in them. 

After calling in Eaton Square, he went back 
to Grosvenor Street, and made up his mind 
that he must write the letter which he had 
been trying to compose for two days — the 
letter to his mother. It had to be written, he 
knew ; but it was so very difficult, so much 

harder than he had imagined it would be. At 

238 
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times he tried to make himself believe that 
Hilda's idea was the right one, that Lady 
Catherine might reconcUe herself to the in- 
evitable; but in his heart he knew that no 
reconciliation was possible, that, with her 
nature, this was out of the question. Well, 
he must get it over. It hurt him dreadfully to 
think of what she would go through when she 
opened his letter, but delay only made it 
harder. He drew the inkstand towards him 
and wrote. The words came more easily than 
he had anticipated, but he felt they were 
stilted and unnatural. He wrote on steadily 
till he had finished. 

" My dearest Mother, 

" After our conversation a fortnight 
ago, you will not be surprised to hear that 
I have entered the Catholic Church. I know 
that you think I do not realize how great 
a pain it is to you; but, indeed, I do. I 
thought after I left you ; indeed, during the 
last fortnight I have often and often gone 
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over and over again all you said to me — 
your arguments — I think I may say I have 
looked at them all with a free mind, and 
arguing, as it were, against my own con- 
victions; but I know, I am sure, that for 
me I am doing what I know is right, and 
that apart from this there is no peace, no 
happiness. Will you try and think this? 
Will you not condemn me utterly without 
first thinking this, and then perhaps it may 
soften the blow a little to you ? Mother dear, 
we have loved each other with more than 
ordinary love ; do not let this, I implore of 
you, separate us ; it would be more than I 
could bear to think of. Surely love like ours 
cannot be killed ; it must survive. For a time 
there is a cloud; but it will clear, and we 
will be as we were. Tell me this, tell me 
that this will make no difference, that we are 
still as much to each other, and that nothing 
can separate ua 

" Your loving son, 

" John." 
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He did not even read it over ; he felt if he 
had he would not have sent it. He sealed 
it, and, taking it himself, dropped it into 
the nearest pillar-box. He gave a sigh of 
relief as he heard it fall, and knew that the 
deed was done. 

At the end of the week, he stood again 
on the steps of Eaton Square. They had 
arrived, and Carmella was at home. He 
was shown into the morning-room, and 
by the fading afternoon light he saw her 
at the far end. The servant announced 
him, and left the room. Carmella rose, 
and came forward to meet him ; she did not 
speak. 

" Carmella " — ^he took both her hands — " I 
am here for my answer. Will you give it to 
me now ? " 

She raised her eyes, but still she did not 
speak, only she trembled a little. 

"Tell me," he said again — the look in her 
eyes had given him hope — " tell me yourself — 
will you come ? " 

R 
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She threw back her head, and her voice 
came quite clearly. 

" Yes," she said, " I will" 

For a moment there was a silence, the joy 
was almost too great ; then John drew her 
to him, and kissed her very gently, with a 
feeling of almost awe ; but it was a supreme 
moment. This love — ^he had sought it, he 
had found it, and in that kiss he seemed to 
have reached the goal. The best that life 
could offer was here given him, and the 
wonderful look in her face he carried with 
him many a day and night. For there was 
almost a divine touch which overcame the 
humanity at that moment, and filled them 
both with a great and intense joy. 

But after a bit youth and life stole over 
their senses, . and they were again on the 
earth. So much they had to say, so much 
to compare. From the first day of their 
meeting down to the present day, he drew 
a picture to her of his hopes, his love, his 
doubts; and she, too, had her thoughts to 
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tell him — that old, old story, so old and yet 
so new, always so full of interest and 
excitement. 

The Duchessa came in at last, and she saw 
by their faces that the thing she had wished 
for had come to pass. 

" My dear, dear children " — she approached 
them, and took a hand of each — "I am so 
glad. It is such a great happiness ; " and as 
she kissed Carmella a great sense of rest came 
over her, for her object was accomplished, her 
goal was reached. 

She did not stay long with them. Telling 
John she hoped he would stay and dine with 
them as he was, she left the room again. 

That evening and the following day stood 
out to John during the weeks which followed 
as the most perfect happiness which man 
could attain to. The revelation of CarmeUa's 
character to him, the purity, the natural good- 
ness and gentleness of her disposition, opened 
out hour by hour to him, and now that the 
great question of her life was decided upon, 
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the playfulness and merriment, too, asserted 
itself, and she was a charming companion. 
He felt he could hardly tear himself away 
from her, and was filled with gratitude to 
the Duchessa, who, having returned to England 
and her English habits, allowed them to be 
together as much as possible. 

On one point CarmeUa was firm : no one 
must know of their engagement until her 
return to Rome, when she intended to visit the 
convent, and tell the Mother Superior herself 
of her renunciation of the convent life. The 
Duchessa begged of her to write instead; it 
would be much better, she argued. But Car- 
meUa would not agree; and John, anxious 
to fall in with all she asked, took her part. 
His mother was his only stipulation. She 
must be told, and in this CarmeUa acquiesced 
most warmly. 

*'She wiU not welcome me, John, caro 
miol^ she had said sadly. A sudden shadow 
had faUen over her face, and John could 
not reassure her. 
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On the second evening of their engage- 
ment he once more took up his pen, and 
wrote to his mother — a short letter ; it was so 
difficult to write when she had not answered 
the other one. He simply stated the fact 
of his engagement. But to Hilda he had 
enlarged on his great happiness ; her sympathy 
was assured, ^at day at Burton she had 
helped him and comforted him, and he felt 
that she would be glad for his sake. 

The next morning, as he was leaving 
Grosvenor Street for Eaton Square, a tele- 
gram was handed to him, forwarded from 
Burton. He opened it carelessly, but as he 
read it, his heart sank, and his face expressed 
great anxiety. It was from a man called 
Winter, who occupied the next sheep farm 
to his in Australia. 

"Charlie very ill," it ran; "things going 
badly ; think you ought to come at once." 

He stopped in the street as he read it over 
and over again. His brain refused to grasp 
it. It meant — good heavens! it meant that 
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he must go — leave Cannella — leave his newly 
found happiness — immediately, too. No; it 
was impossible. He put the telegram into 
his pocket. The thing was impossible: lie 
could not go. Charlie would be the last 
person to wish it, if he knew : no one could 
expect him to go. And yet — the other voice 
came — Charlie was very ill, he must be very 
bad, or Winter would never have sent that 
telegram, and he was probably alone. Still, 
he could not do it ; he set his face once more 
against it. He walked very slowly across 
the Park. All the joy seemed suddenly to 
have gone from him ; but as he went up the 
steps in Eaton Square, and rang the bell, 
he knew, he was quite certain, that he would 
go — that he must. 

He met the Duchessa on the stairs, and 
he silently handed her the telegram, 

** You will not go ? " she said ; but her voice 
had a strange tone of fear in it. 

The very fact of her doubt made John 
know at once that there was only one thing 
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to )>c done, and he wondered he had ever 
doubted it. 

"Yes," he said simply, as he took back 
the telegram ; " I must go, and at once." 

The Duchessa spoke very earnestly. " John, 
I beg of you — wait, wait; a month, three 
weeks. We will hurry it on. But marry 
her, and take her with you," 

" Wait three weeks ! " John was sorely 
tempted. 

The Duchessa noticed his hesitation, and 
immediately took advantage of it. 

*' She will not be quite secure from her old 
influences until she is married," she urged. " It 
would be foolish to leave her to them now." 

John still wavered. Then suddenly the 
strong sense of duty — that inherited Puritan 
sense of duty — swallowed up all else. 

" I must go," he said resolutely. " Don't 
make it harder for me. Three weeks ! Sup- 
posing he died, what then ? " 

The Duchessa shrugged her shoulders, and 
though she dared not put it into words, still 
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it seemed to her nothing else in the world 
mattered as long as their marriage was an 
accomplished fact 

But John left her. He could not spare any 
moments from Carmella ; his time was short. 
He found her in the morning-room. He 
gathered her into his arms, and as he did so, 
a sharp pain ran through him as he thought 
of the many coming lonely days. 

" My child," he said, after a moment, draw- 
ing her to the sofa, and sitting beside her, " I 
have had bad news. Read that." He handed 
her the telegram. 

She read it through once or twice before 
she seemed to grasp the meaning of it. Then 
she looked up. 

'* You must go to him." She spoke very 
gently, but in a decisive tone of voice. 

John could not trust himself to speak for 
a moment. 

" Yes, I must go," he repeated mechanically. 

He bent towards her and kissed her, and 
that seemed to break the tension. 
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"Carmella" — he held her hands tight — 
"do you know what this means to me — 
the six weeks' journey taking me further and 
further from you, the misery of leaving 
you, the weeks and months before I can 
look again on your beloved face? Can I 
bear it ? " 

" Yes," she said, still very gently, " it is a 
terrible blow, John ; it will be a great sad- 
ness ; but we must think of the home-coming. 
Let us look forward to that; that thought 
will be a help and comfort, and our souls, 
John, will always be together in our Church, 
in our prayers," 

" Ah," he said, after a moment^s pause, '^ I 
don't think you know, Carmella ; you can't 
realize how my whole life is bound up in 
yours. I suppose it is," he added simply, 
" because I have never cared before ; it is all 
crowded into this." 

She smiled, and took his hand. '' It is so 
strange that we two should have waited all 
this time, as it were, for each other." 
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" Yes, and to be parted now. Carmella " — 
he got up suddenly and paced the room — " do 
you know, do you take in, that the mail goes 
to-night, that there are only a few hours left 
to us ? " 

" To-night ! " — her face grew very white — 
" only till to-night I Oh, John, that is terribly 
soon ! " Two large tears forced themselves 
into her eyes. 

John was beside her in a moment. "My 
darling, what a brute I am I I think only of 
myself. Carmella, we must be brave; we 
must, as you said, think only of the home- 
coming, of our next meeting." 

She controlled herself. " Yes," she said ; 
" let us be brave. Come, John ; you will 
have so much to do. Let me come with you 
and help you. Let us get it done, and then 
we can come back and have the last bit 
quietly together here." 

John acquiesced. She left the room to 
get her hat, and he meanwhile looked out 
the trains, and made a short list of necessaries 
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required. He felt he mu^t be doing some- 
thing, or the thought of the coming separation 
would overwhelm him. 

Carmella reappeared, and they started to- 
gether. It all took longer than they expected, 
and it was past two o'clock when they 
returned to Eaton Square. They hurried 
over luncheon, and went upstairs together, 
the Duchessa discreetly remaining below. 
Those last two hours seemed to take to 
themselves wings. John sat tightly grasping 
her hand, his heart sore with the coming 
separation, yet endeavouring to keep up to 
help her. Carmella sat very still, hardly 
talking, her face very pale, and her dark 
eyes full of intense feeling. John could 
only tell her over and over again that he 
loved her; that of her, and her only, was 
his heart full. And the minutes passed into 
hours, and the time was nearly up. The 
door opened, and the butler came to say the 
cab and luggage had arrived from Grosvenor 
Street. He went out again. John got up 
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from the sofa; his whole face was quivering 
with emotion. 

"Carmella, I cannot bear it — this good- 
bye. I cannot go." 

" Hush ! " She rose, and put both her hands 
on his shoulders. " John, let us remember, 
we must be brave. Help me; let me help 
you." 

He caught her to him. "Tell me," he 
said eagerly, hungrily — "tell me that you 
love me. Give me something to carry away 
with me, to live on all these months, to help 
me to bear it " 

She stood there facing him, her pale face 
glowing with his passionate kisses. 

"John," she said quite softly, and her 
voice seemed to pour balm into his sore 
heart, " I love you, so very, very much. All 
these months I shall be thinking of you and 
praying for you. Amove mio, good-bye." 
She raised her head; once more their lips 
met in one long kiss. 

"My little love, good-bye," John's voice 
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was husky ; he could not bear it any longer. 
He looked once more into her eyes, and then 
he was gone. 

The Duchessa met him downstairs. He 
had no words; he wrung her hand. The 
door closed upon him, and he was driven 
rapidly away 



XIX. 

The great ship went ploughing its way 
through heavy seas. John was a good sailor, 
and it mattered little to him. Just after 
they started he remembered a letter, lying 
unopened in his pocket, in his mother's 
handwriting. He took it down to a quiet 
comer of the saloon and opened it. 



" My poor Boy " (it ran), 

"Your letter was a death-blow to 
me, for although it is quite true that it was 
expected, still the blow comes with no less 
force. I suppose one hopes against hope 
even to the end, and no loss I have experienced 
comes near to me as the loss of your soul. 
If God in His great mercy will again 
some day bring you into the light, I may 
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recover it, but now my punishment is greater 
almost than I can bear. I have cherished 
you, I have loved you — perhaps more than 
I ought — and I have been the means of your 
ruin. It is the bitterness of this knowledge 
which lives with me day and night, and 
from which I cannot free myself. I cannot 
write more — you will not expect it ; and I 
cannot see you. In time we must meet, but 
I could not bear it now. Night and day 
I pray for you " 

The letter ended abruptly, with no signature. 
John's heart ached as he realized the bitter- 
ness of her sorrow, and noticed the trembling, 
broken writing, so unlike his mother's firm, 
upright hand. He felt he could give her 
no comfort, and he could never convince her 
that she had not been to blame. He tore 
up the letter. It was a living reproach to 
him ; he could not bear to keep it. He 
resolutely resolved to put the thought of it 
as much away from him as possible. 
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Indeed, all these days his thoughts, waking 
and sleeping, were engrossed with Carmella. 
He sat for hours on deck, hardly conscious 
of the presence of other passengers, living in 
a day-dream, going over and over again 
through the last three days — all they had 
talked of, and of their mutual love and con- 
fidences. Several of his fellow-passengers — 
both men and women — tried to make advances 
to him ; but he resented any disturbance of 
his thoughts, and escaped, as soon as was 
possible, back to his day-dreams, so at last 
they gave up trying to be friends with him. 

So the weeks passed, and the voyage came 
nearly to an end. Six weeks, John told him- 
self — the longest he ever remembered — were 
over, and the last day had come. The great 
throbbing, untiring engines were nearing the 
end of their work, and land was in sight. John 
stood on deck, watching the concourse of people 
assembled on the pier as they approached, 
and never moved, not even when the ship 
drew up alongside, and the ropes were thrown 
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on board. They crowded on — friends, lovers, 
hosbandsy wives ; Jolm watched them all 
absently. He stood there quietly waiting for 
his turn to go ashore. Suddenly his arm was 
touched, and to his astonishment he recog- 
nized George Winter, the sender of the 
telegram. 

" John, you are a good fellow ; you must 
have started at once. I am glad you are here." 

" How is Charlie, George ? " 

"Dying," he answered briefly. "It may 
be weeks ; it might end at any moment." 

John was much shocked. " Dying ! " he 
repeated. " Are you sure, George ? It seems 
so impossible." 

" It's true, though. He caught a cold a 
month after you left, neglected it, and began 
to take care of it when it was too late. It's 
consumption ; you know he's always had 
delicate lungs; several of his family died 
of it" 

John was silent. He felt at that moment 
he could not speak. 

s 
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'^ I sent that telegram/' resumed his friend, 
as they got into the conveyance which he 
had brought to drive John the forty miles 
up country — " I sent that telegram when the 
doctor told me it was hopeless. The poor 
fellow was longing to see you, but he would 
not let me write, and I telegraphed unbe- 
known to him. Whenever I begged him to 
let me write to you, he always said, * Let him 
alone, George ; he has had eight years of this 
cursed life, and I am sure by his letters he is 
happy.' " 

There was a long silence, while John 
reviewed it all in his mind, and shuddered as 
he thought what a chance his coming had been. 
His best friend dying I Yes ; he seemed to 
have known all the time he was dying, and 
he had doubted as to whether he should come. 
Not Carmella. Thank God, she had never 
doubted; she had known from the first he 
must go. 

^' Does he know I am coming ? " he asked 
at last. 
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"Yes, he does now. I told him a week 
ago. You see, in your telegram from London 
you only put * Coming/ and I did not know 
if you could have caught this boat. I didn't 
want him to have too long to wait ; he's alone 
mostly all day, and he broods over things. I 
wanted to have a nurse for him, but he won't 
have any one but Bill — you remember that 
man who did the house-work. He has turned 
out quite a good nurse." 

They did not talk much after that except 
on farming matters. 

** I've tried to do what I could for you," 
Winter told him. " Things have been going 
to rack and ruin on your farm, and that 
worried Charlie a good deal." 

John thanked him, and the rest of the 
drive was passed discussing their affairs. 
Towards evening, as they came in sight of 
the dreary little wood house, George Winter 
returned once more to the subject of his 
friend's illness. 

" You will find him awfully changed," he 
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said. " I shan't come in with you ; he would 
rather have you to himself to-night. Give 
him these lemons from me ; the cough and 
thirst are the worst part of the illness." 

John nodded, and they drew up at the 
house. He left the boy to take out the 
things, and passed on through the sitting- 
room. How dreary it looked! — so much 
worse than he had thought. He opened the 
door beyond. 

Charlie was sitting up in bed, his whole 
face aglow with pleasure ; but, in spite of 
Winter's warning, John experienced a great 
shock. Was it possible that this was Charlie 
Finley — this living skeleton, the man he had 
left full of life and health ? And now, his 
whole frame wasted to a shadow, his hands 
so frail you could almost see through them. 
Unconsciously he repeated to himself his 
words to the Duchessa — "He is probably 
alone and dying I " " Alone and dying ! " The 
words seemed written up everywhere — the 
whole room was full of it. He was brought 
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back by Charlie's voice, which was the same, 
only weaker. 

" John, dear old fellow, this is good of you." 

For a moment John could not speak. " I 
wish," he said, and his voice was choked — 
" I wish I had known. I ought to have been 
here long ago." 

His friend smiled. "Don't say that. I 
did so wish you to enjoy yourself, and all 
I wanted was to see you some time. I am 
dying, John. I am a long way through, and 
I hope it won't be long now." 

John wrung his hand, but he could not 
speak, and for some moments there was no 
sound in the room, except the laboured 
breathing. He was so weak, the excitement 
had been too much for him, and he could not 
talk any more. John sat by his side far into 
the night, helping him, raising his pillow^, 
giving him drink. Towards morning he got 
quieter, and John fell asleep on the bed in 
the other comer of the room. It was truly 
a sad home-coming on this side. 



XX. 



For nearly three weeks did John tend his 
dying ..friend, through all the ups and downs 
of the terrible disease. Some days Charlie 
would lie dozing almost the whole day ; other 
da5's the cough and the weariness were very 
great, and John hardly dared leave him for 
a moment. Then, agam, some evenings he 
rallied, and seemed to take an interest in the 
outer world. 

One evening, during the first ten days, he 
suddenly raised himself and looked at John, 
who was sitting over the fire. 
• " Come nearer," he said ; " I want to talk." 

John obeyed, and sat down by his bed. 

"Tell me," he said, "what has changed 
you. You are changed. Somehow you 
are much happier, much more contented. 

96a 
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Something has happened to you while you 
were in England. Will you tell me ? Don't 
be afraid it will tire me ; it doesn't. It takes 
me from myself and my thoughts ; it would 
do me good." 

John looked at him, and then he couldn't 
help it. He told him all. All these weeks 
he had been nursing his love, his disappoint- 
ment, and he was thirsting for sympathy. 
He must talk, and to some one who could 
understand. Charlie listened with unflagging 
interest and intense astonishment. He had 
guessed John was in love; he had noticed 
his absence of mind at times, and his eager- 
ness for letters ; but he had never suspected 
the change of religion, and that was a great 
revelation to him. John told it all so simply, 
revealing unconsciously so much in the telling 
of the story. When he had finished, Charlie 
raised himself, and stretched out his hand to 
him. 

"John, there is no one in the world like 
you. You know what I wish you — the best 
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that life has in store for you — and for 
her." 

He fell back as he spoke, and his cough 
seized upon him once more. John flew to 
help him, blaming himself for his selfishness, 
his carelessness, in allowing him to talk so 
long and to become excited. After a little, 
when Charlie got his breath again, he thanked 
John for telling him, and for having confided 
in him; but the excitement brought on a 
restless night, and John cursed his own 
egotism. 

After that day he seemed to take very 
little interest in anything. John hardly left 
him. One day he rode down to the post- 
office, twelve miles away, to see if there was 
a letter in the much-longed-for handwriting. 
The postman put two into his hand, and he 
walked by the side of his horse while he 
eagerly devoured the contents. One was 
from Carmella, the first he had ever had, 
breathing love and tenderness all through, 
teUing him how long the days were without 
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hiui, how already she was longing for his 
return t^o her. They were going, she said, 
in a week, back to Rome— from there she 
would write again. Her picture, too, the 
one the Duchessa had had painted for herself, 
but which John had insisted upon keeping, 
was finished, and she had left it ready packed 
for him in Grosvenor Street. 

For a moment, as he read, all else was 
forgotten. Australia, his dying friend, seemed 
a long way off*; he was once more with 
Carmella. From having lived so much alone 
he had a wonderful power of imagination, 
and now he seemed to look into her eyes, 
and to hear her speaking to him. God ! how 
he loved her. 

The horse started suddenly, and John's 
day-dream was snapped. He folded up the 
letter, gave a long sigh, and looked at the 
other one. Hilda wrote full of sympathy 
and affection. She was so glad to think of 
his happiness. Of her mother she did not 
say much, beyond that she was going with 
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her to London, and she hoped that the 
change would do her good, and 'divert her 
thoughts. Would there be any chance of 
John returning for the wedding? It was 
to be the last day of April She hoped his 
Mend was better. She was so sorry for him 
haying to rush off and leave Carmella. 

Somehow her letter did John good ; it 
breathed sympathy and help. He got on 
his horse again, and returned home as quickly 
as possible. It was one of Charlie's bad days, 
and it was on his conscience that he ought 
not to have left him. He rallied again, but 
the weariness and restlessness were very 
great, and most distressing to watch. 

The end came very suddenly and swiftly 
two nights after. He had seemed better, 
and John, who was greatly exhausted by 
much watching, was just thinking he might 
take a night's rest, as he seemed easier, but 
went back once more to his friend's bed to 
find him almost gasping for breath. John 
called the servant, and between them they 
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raised him, and tried to give him ease. It 
was piteous to see him. Once or twice he 
opened his eyes, and John thought that he 
wished to say something. 

"Is there anything you want, Charlie? 
What is it?" he asked, as he bent over 
him. 

But only a broken whisper came in answer. 
"^ good — ^to me — always, John — thank 
you." 

And a f^w minutes later his tired body 
had ceased to struggle, and John was only 
conscious of a great thankfulness that the 
weariness and restlessness were over, and he 
was at peace. 

But he had lost the best friend ever man 
had. They had fought a hard battle together 
for many years, and the bond between them 
had been very strong. When often he had 
despaired, Charlie's unfEiiling spirits and cheer- 
fulness had carried them through many dark 
days, and now he was gone! The last few 
weeks he had been with him, but before 
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that he had lain there, week after week, 
alone, struggling with death. John found 
that thought very hard to bear. He did 
not go to bed; he sat through the night in 
a chair in the sitting-room, and there Winter 
found him in the early morning when he 
rode over. 

He saw by John's faee what had happened. 
George Winter had a very good heart, though 
he was what people call a rough diamond. 
He walked to the window, and remained 
silently there for some moments; then he 
came back to the fire where John was 
sitting. 

"Come back with me," he said abruptly; 
" you look thoroughly done up. It will be 
much better for you than sitting alone here." 

John shook his head. "No, thank you, 
(jeorge. It's awfully good of you, but I must 
stay here. I am going back to England 
immediately, and there is so much to da" 

He, too, got up and walked across to the 
window. 
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" Perhaps," he said, after a pause — " perhaps 
you will come to see me sometimes. That 
will be kind of you." He sat down again. 
" It is the sUence of death which is so terrible, 
I think, George. I keep on listening for 
sounds in the next room, and nothing comes." 

"You're overdone," answered Greorge. 
" You had much better do as I say, and come 
back with me." 

'' No." John thanked him again, but would 
not go ; and George left him. 

Two days later they buried Charlie Finley 
in the little churchyard some miles away; 
it surrounded the small wooden church built 
by one of the ranchers five years ago. John, 
with others, was present, and, being on the 
road to Melbourne, went down there, and the 
next day attended Mass, which was a great 
source of comfort to him, and bridged over 
the thousands of miles which lay between 
him and Carmella. He almost felt she was 
kneeling beside him, and he left the church 
with hope once more strong with him. On 
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the way back from Melbourne he met the 
doctor who had attended Charlie, and they 
talked together for some minutes. 

"Take care of yourself," the doctor said 
in parting, "or you will certainly have a 
breakdown. If you take my advice, you will 
go straight home to England, and throw off 
all worries. You've been overdone." 

As he rode home, John told himself it was 
quite true. He was overdone. He had felt 
a strange dizziness in his head the last three 
days ; he would go home. He had intended 
to catch the next mail, anyhow ; but he really 
thought he would catch the boat to-morrow, 
and, if necessary, come back with Carmella 
to finish business. Ah ! this was the twenty- 
second of March. He might be with Carmella 
by the middle of May. Yes ; he had made 
up his mind — he would go. 

But that night he was feverish, restless, 
and uneasy, and when the servant went to 
him in the morning, he was talking so 
strangely and wildly, that he sent off hastily 
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for George Winter ; and before night his old 
enemy, brain fever, had taken hold of him, 
and for a week he lay wrestling with it. Not 
a really bad attack, the doctor said, and, 
fortunately, taken in time. But it was five 
weeks before he was convalescent or had 
recovered suflBciently to attempt the journey 
back. When he was recovering, they gave 
him his letters — one from Carmella amongst 
them. She wrote in great distress. Mon- 
signor Carnal had caught a bad chill on his 
way from England to Rome, and had died 
a week after his arrival there. Carmella 
wrote she had not seen him; she was so 
unhappy; she had lost her best friend, her 
truest adviser. John, too, she knew would 
feel it; he had always been such a friend 
to him — so fond of him. 

The letter threw him back again. Mon- 
signor Carnal had been a good friend to him. 
It had been through him partly their engage- 
ment had been brought about ; and John felt, 
too, that Carmella had no one with her to 
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console and sympathize with her. He began 
to fret and to grow so restless that the doctor, 
in despair, thought he had better let him go. 
The sea voyage would be the best thing 
possible for him — the rest and monotony of 
it — and, much to John's relief, he gave his 
consent, he and George Winter accompanying 
him down to see him off. He felt sure he 
had done right, for the difference in John 
even during the last two days was remarkable ; 
the worried, anxious look in his eyes dis- 
appeared, and he both ate and slept better. 
They all three stood on the deck of the 
steamer together. 

" I am awfully grateful to you both," John 
said. " You've been more than kind to me." 

" Look here," said the doctor, turning round 
suddenly to him ; ** take care of yourself. 
Take everything easy, and don't worry. 
That's my parting injunction. Good-bye." 

The bell for going on shore rang. Winter 
grasped his hand. 

" GkK)d-bye, old chap. We shall miss you 
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very much. If I can sell the property for 
you, I will ; though it will be bad luck not 
to see you here again." 

The two moved away, John accompanying 
them to the gangway ; the anchor was pulled 
up, the great ship gUded out. 

Dr. Downey and Winter watched it till it 
was almost out of sight. 

" What do you think ? " George asked him, 
as they turned away. 

" I think," he answered, in a decisive tone 
of voice, " he will get quite well ; and, if all 
goes right, there is no reason why he should 
have any return of it. But if he has a shock, 
or anything goes wrong with him— mind you, 
it must be something really bad — then I 
should be much a&aid for his brain. But 
I hope to God this won't happen. I have 
warned him." 

The two said good-bye and separated, as 
their roads lay in different directions. 
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Hilda had arrived in London the day before 
Carmella had left for Rome, and, anxious to 
please John, she had gone the same evening 
to Eaton Square. Carmella had welcomed 
her warmly, and thanked her again and again 
for coming. She had missed John so much. 
It had been so sudden ; she had hardly 
realized it all before he was gone. Hilda 
sympathized, told her it must have been bad 
indeed for them both, and impressed upon 
Carmella, as much as she dared, the intensity 
of his devotion, and even hinted slightly at 
the responsibility she had incurred in letting 
him care for her. She had never got over 
the original conviction that Carmella would 
not marry John. Even now, here, listening 
to her, hearing of her great affection for him, 
still the skeleton of doubt was always present, 

a74 
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though Ralph was always reproaching her for 
her pessimism; and, indeed, she told herself 
it was really ridiculous. But still, the con- 
viction could not be got rid of. She did not 
see Carmella again after that evening, as they 
left for Rome the next day. 

Lady Catherine had accompanied Hilda to 
London, and the latter had hoped great things 
from the change. But to her disappointment 
neither place nor time seemed to make any 
difference. It appeared to have taken all life, 
all energy, from her. She was content to 
sit for hours quite still, a book or her work 
on her lap, but her thoughts far away, her 
lips sometimes unconsciously moving, Hilda 
felt certain in prayers for John. She did 
everything she could for her mother. Per- 
haps they were never so near together as in 
those dark days of Lady Catherine's ; but it 
was hopeless, and Hilda was in despair. She 
had come to the conclusion that her mother 
was a terrible warning against the setting up 
of idols. She had idolized John, and her idol 
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had crumbled — suddenly, all in a moment — 
and nothing was left to her. 

Meanwhile the days flew on. Judith 
Travels was constantly with Hilda, helping 
her in choosing her trousseau, suggesting, and 
insisting upon many extravagances. Hilda 
noticed once or twice that she was very silent 
and absent, and remarked on it to her. 

" Perhaps I am,*' Judith had said. " Any- 
how, it doesn't matter, and you will know 
some day." And with that Hilda had to be 
content. But one morning she got, amongst 
her letters, one from Judith. 

" My old Dearest *' (it ran), 

" Don't scream as you read this, 
but I am going to China to-day. It's quite 
true and it's quite horrible. I know the ship 
will go to the bottom, and one of the sailors 
says there is every appearance of a storm. 
I am sitting in a cabin like a prison, writing 
this to you. I couldn't tell you . before, 
because if I had begun to talk of it, I should 
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never have had courage to start. There is 
a lady on board with short hair and stiff 
collars, but she's been to China six times, and 
she says if I am frightened I may come and 
sleep in her cabin. Oh, dear, I hear them 
rattling the anchor I The boat looks so thin, 
but one of the oflBcers says it's a very big one. 
Anyhow, if I am drowned, you will always 
say I tried to do what I ought, won't you? 
It was that night of the ball at Mardale when 
I began to know I was very heartless and 
selfish. I think it was all the kind people 
there who made me feel it, especially Lord 
Empill. You can tell him one day. Now, 
Hilda, good-bye. I am miserable at not 
being at your wedding. Don't put it off if 
I am drowned. I shall never come back to 
England, because, even if I get there, I could 
never get back again. Good-bye. 

" Judith. 
"P.S. — It is a surprise visit to Jim. Do 
you think he will like it? I suppose I shall 
have to wear a pigtail and shut up my eyes I " 
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Hildfi^'s breath was almost taken away. 
Judith gone to China ! The world must be 
coming to an end She laughed long over 
the letter, and then she cried a little. There 
was something infinitely pathetic as well as 
humorous in it ; but Judith had found her 
heart— of that there was no doubt — and it 
must be a large, loving one to make her face 
the thing she was most terrified of in life. 
Poor little thing ! Hilda felt quite distressed, 
thinking of her probable fears. She told 
Lady Catherine, hoping it might perhaps 
interest her ; but Hilda saw, as was generally 
the case now, that she was barely listening. 
This curious apathy almost alarmed her at 
times. She had even wished to postpone her 
wedding as she did not like to leave her 
mother, but when she approached the subject. 
Lady Catherine had been obdurate. 

"My dear," she had said, "I am always 
alone now; no one can help me. Indeed, 
I think it is best when I am alone, as then 
I need not make an effort." 



\ 
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So Hilda gave it up. They had settled 
to live near Mardale, as Lord Empill could 
not spare Ralph; so a small house in the 
grounds had been got ready for them. It 
it was very fortunate for Ralph's cause that 
all this had taken place. The fact of John's 
difficulties, the imrestful state of his affairs, 
had made Hilda thankful for the sense of 
rest and security which her engagement with 
Ralph had given her. Every day she realized 
this more ; and one day, much to his delight, 
she told l^ini she shuddered to think what 
happiness she had nearly missed. 

So the days went, apace, and they were 
married on a bright spring morning. Hilda, 
in her white gown, with a large bouquet of 
white violets — she would consent to no other 
flowers — was a picture of a bride ; and Ralph, 
as he left the church with her, felt that, 
though his happiness had tarried, it had 
come to him at last. And they had nothing 
to regret. 

Mary Empill was there, her mind filled with 
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John. She had heard nothing for certain — 
everything had been kept bo religiously secret 
— ^but she suspected strongly that there was 
an understanding between him and Carmella. 
She wished she knew. Anything, she told 
herself, would be better than this agony of 
suspense. If it was an accomplished fact, 
she might make up her mind to try and 
face it; but she, too, like Lady Catherine, 
hoped to the end. 
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The fog had been heavy as they entered the 

English Channel, and the ship was four hours 

later at Southampton than she had expected 

to be. John took it very quietly ; he was in 

no hurry. He intended to start for Italy 

the following evening, so he had twenty-four 

hours' margin to allow himself. The voyage 

had done wonders for him; he was almost 

himself again, except that his headaches were 

perhaps more frequent. 

It was seven o'clock when they landed, and 

he went to the hotel, dined, and caught an 

8.30 train up to London. There was no fog 

inland. It was a glorious summer's evening, 

not even too hot ; and he was almost beside 

himself with joy that this seemingly endless 

separation had come to an end. In three 

281 
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days, he hoped, he would see Carmella, and, 
he trusted, never part from her again. He 
knew, too, he would find a letter in Grosvenor 
Street awaiting him. It was eight long weeks 
since he had heard, and he was longing for 
it. He had posted one to her on his way 
home, when the ship had touched land, and 
now it was his turn. Perhaps there might 
even be more than one for him. 

He jumped into a hansom at Waterloo, and 
drove to Grosvenor Street. The house, he 
knew, was unoccupied, as Lord Empill and 
Mary had gone north a week before. He 
rang the bell. The hall porter answered it ; 
John, in reply to the man's question, said he 
had had dinner, and went on into the smoking- 
room, where, amongst several others, was a 
letter from Carmella. He tossed the rest 
aside one by one. There was one, he saw, 
from the Duchessa — it did not strike him as 
odd she should write — but it would keep. He 
threw himself into a chair, turned on the 
little electric lamp, and opened it. There was 
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no one to see the sudden change, the blank 
in his face, as he read. He never moved till he 
got to the end ; then he got up, and looked 
wildly round the room, ran his fingers through 
his hair, then took it up once more, and read 
it again. 

It ran as follows : — 

" Oh, John, how can I teU you ? And yet I 
must tell you, and no one else ; and for days 
I have tried to take up my pen, but I could 
not For you love me, and I love you. Yes ; 
always believe that ; but I cannot marry you. 
God has called me — called me so truly, so 
strongly, I cannot disobey. For I should be 
doing you a great injury if I married you. 
You will, perhaps, think I am doing you a 
great wrong now; but it would be far, far 
worse if I had married you, for in doing that 
I should have destroyed both our souls. But 
yet I know you ¥dll find it hard to forgive 
me ; but go I must. All that time in London, 
when I thought I could marry you, I must 
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have been under a spell ; the convent grew 
fainter, and your love, and the life with you, 
filled up my heart, and at last I saw nothing 
else. And then, when I came back to Borne, 
I went to the convent, just to tell them that 
I was not going. In the little chapel Bene- 
diction was being sung, and through it all 
God was calling me, telling me I belonged to 
Him alone, and that I had been unfaithful to 
my vow and to my own life, I prayed our 
Blessed Lady to intercede for my forgiveness, 
to help me in my great trouble. Then I came 
away. The nuns said nothing to me — they 
did not reproach me ; they were so kind and 
gentle — but I saw that they, too, thought I 
had broken my life vow. Then, John, I came 
back, and I wrestled with myself — my love 
for you ; but ever and ever I heard God 
calling me, and it grew stronger and stronger, 
and to-morrow the convent will receive me, 
and some months later I take the veil. But, 
John, for you, mio caro, my heart is very 
sore. My best friend, lover, my true heart. 
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I am sitting here thinking of you, and I am 
raining tears on this letter. To-day I may 
love you still — to-morrow I must put it away ; 
but it dies hard. If I could have seen you 
once more ; but then — no ; I could not bear it. 
You must think of me as one much loving 
and much loved, but dead. 
" Good-bye, good-bye. 

" Carmella." 

John read it through. He looked at it again, 
and he wondered if he was dreaming some 
horrible dream, and would presently wake. 
Then, man-like, he realized that it was no 
dream — ^fact of the sternest kind confronted 
him, and he had suddenly come face to face 
with life in its bitterest and most hopeless 
form. He did not grasp it all at once; it 
seemed so impossible. He did not know how 
he had been sailing in fair weather all these 
months, and how the storm had come with 
desperate, concentrated force. If he had been 
a younger man, the passion of despair, the 
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hopelessness and futility of battling against 
fate, would have driven him that moment to 
something desperate; but being older, com- 
bined with an extraordinarily simple nature, 
the intense bitterness of the injury which had 
been done him did not come to him then. 
He walked to the window, drew up the blinds, 
and stood there with his eyes fixed on the 
streets. The London season was at its height ; 
carriages to parties and balls were crowding 
along. The constant restlessness of the street 
appealed to him, and for the moment soothed 
him. Now and then, among the foot pas- 
sengers, some, attracted by the light within, 
looked up. He could see some sad, tired 
faces, and he wondered vaguely if any of 
them were suffering like him. He went over 
it all, while he schooled himself to bear the 
intense agony which the reminiscences brought 
He saw Carmella again and again as he had 
seen her in life, as she had come to him with 
her great beauty and her wonderful serious- 
ness. His thoughts drifted to the ball at 
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Garvagh House. He held his breath as he 
seemed again to touch her hand; even the 
scent of the violets he thought was there. 
She had told him that night she had cared, 
and in this very room he had given himself 
up to an ecstasy of hope. On and on he 
passed through it all — that day he had kissed 
her first, the wonderful look on her face. 
And then the parting — so sad, yet so full of 
hope — her last words ; and now, all had gone. 
With one small letter — he held it tight — she 
had scattered it as if it had never been. It 
had been swept away, and all was as before. 
But what of him ? She was as dead to him 
as if he had seen her die; she had left him 
with his life stranded, his hopes shattered, his 
heart broken. Ah I had his mother suffered 
anything like this? Then, indeed, now she 
was avenged. The curious thing was through 
it all the bitterness did not supervene, neither 
towards Carmella, nor towards the religion 
which she had given to him. Perhaps, know- 
ing that she had loved him, and yet knowing 
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that it was for religion that she had failed 
him, inspired him with an awe towards the 
religion which could sweep away all earthly 
love and ties. And as he sat there through 
the short June night, slowly did the strong 
man's heart break. At last it was too much ; 
the words came from him very slowly, but 
forced themselves into words, and he spoke out 
loud. 

" I don't think," he said—" I don't think I 
can bear it." 

But nothing came to help him. The pic- 
tures looked down sadly and quietly from 
their places on the wall. There was nothing 
human in touch with his great loneliness and 
sorrow, nothing but the ceaseless roar of the 
streets; they even were far away. No one 
knew, and, in his misery, he told himself, no 
one cared. Mind and body were worn out. 
He felt he could not think any more ; he was 
weak from his long illness. He looked absently 
at the clock, and saw it was three o'clock. 
The dawn of the June morning was breaking. 
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and the streets had become somewhat quieter. 
He stumbled upstairs, and threw himself on 
to his bed without undressing, his physical 
powers so exhausted that his brain refused 
even to think. He was barely conscious even 
of the great calamity which had befallen him. 

The servant was much astonished, when he 
called him at half- past nine, to find he had 
not even undressed. He found him seated at 
the table writing a telegram. 

"Andrew," he said — and the old man 
noticed the intense weariness in his face and 
voice — " will you send this telegram as soon 
as ifr is convenient? I am going north by 
the one o'clock train; please don't unpack 
anything more." 

He talked as if speech was difficult, and he 
paused several times, even in this short sen- 
tence. As soon as the man was gone, he put 
his things together. He did it all mechanically, 
and moved as a man in his sleep. He went 
downstairs, and walked into the sitting-room. 
Breakfast was laid. He went up to the table, 

u 
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poured himself out some tea, and took up 
the cup; but he put it down untasted, left 
the room, and, taking his hat, went out. 

The fresh morning air cooled his aching 
head. He wandered into that part of the 
Park given up to the children at that hour, 
and sat down on a bench. A child came quite 
close to him, and stretched out her little hand 
— she saw he was in trouble — but he did not 
see her. If he had, the human touch might 
have saved him. He stayed there with his 
head in his hands, thinking, always thinking 
of the one subject — Carmella — Carmella, who 
was alive, who was in the same world as him- 
self, and yet was worse than dead. Could he 
bear it ? Could he, he asked himself, live, if 
this pain continued ? What should he do ? 
How should he live out his life ? 

He got up at last and moved homewards. 
He found the cab was at the door, and he got 
into it, gave Andrew a handshake which 
astonished the old man, and told the cabman 
to go to Euston. The porter, as he locked 
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the door and put up the shutters, shook his 
head, and said he was sure there was some- 
thing amiss. 

John got into the train going north, and 
sat immovable in his corner. The heat was 
very great, but he did not notice it. A man 
and his wife, who were travelling in the 
same compartment, noticed the piteous misery 
in his face; and the woman, with the bold 
confidence of her sex, afterwards expressed 
her opinion that it was the £Eice of a man who 
was on the verge of insanity. 

Meanwhile John gathered together his 
belongings as the train neared Wybum. As 
he emerged from the station, he noticed the 
Mardale dog-cart was in waiting for him. 
The groom handed him a note in Mary's hand- 
writing. He got into the carriage without 
waiting to see what was in it, and opened 
it as they drove along. Mwy wrote to say 
there had been a slight fire in the kitchen 
at Burton, and therefore Lady Catherine 
was staying at Mardale, and John was 
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expected there too. It didn't make much 
difference, he thought; any place would be 
the same. All he seemed now to feel was 
that he must have rest at any cost. 

The evening was a lovely one, the whole 
country revelling in its lovely June green. 
It was past nine o'clock when he left Wybum, 
but daylight, though the moon was trying 
to force its light over the dying day. The 
mountains were still quite blue, and there was 
just a slight summer breeze stirring gently 
in the trees. In a moment his thoughts flew 
back to his home-coming nine months ago. 
Only nine months ! Was it possible he had 
lived all his life in that time ? Good and bad 
alike had been crowded into those months. 
He had known what life might be, and now 
he was knowing what it was. He had driven 
then along this road, unconsciously going 
to meet his fate. Fate had pursued him, 
and this was the end of all. His thoughts 
began to get mixed, his exhausted body 
and brain refused to work, and it was with 



I 
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a supreme eflFort he gathered himself together 
as they drove up the lime avenue, and drew 
up at the door. There seemed to be a blaze 
of light, and he shrank from it. 

The butler came forward, and told him 
Lady Mary and his lordship were on the 
terrace. Would Mr. Brewster go there ? He 
did not take in what was being said, but 
he followed his guide through the corridor, 
and out by the oak door on to the terrace. 
Mary came to meet him. He could see by 
the fast fading daylight that she had a white 
gown on. She asked him if he would have 
dinner; he shook his head. She led him to 
a long garden-seat a little way down the 
terrace, close to the large open doors which 
led into the hall. There was very little light 
now, but she thought he looked tired — more 
she could not see. He sat down, and she 
sat opposite him. He was so silent, she 
began to think something was the matter. 
The silence continued. Sounds from the dis- 
tance came to them — the flap of the swans' 
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wings in the water below, the soft cooing of 
the wood pigeons, the sounds of voices in 
the distance— Lord Empill and his guests 
at the other end of the terrace. 

At last Mary could bear it no longer. 
"John," she said, "shall I tell Hilda you 
are here? Aunt Catherine has gone to bed, 
as she has had a headache all day, and 
Hilda has gone in to play the organ." 

"No, no" — his voice expressed intense 
fatigue — "not yet. You can tell her pre- 
sently. Let me rest; I am so tired." And 
again there was silence between them. 

Presently he moved, and his eyes fell on 
the little table near. 

" Is that coffee ? " he asked. " Will you 
give me some ? " 

Mary rose, poured it out, and gave it to 
him. Even by the twilight she could see 
his hand was shaking as he took it. 

He drank it off eagerly, and pushed the 
cup away from him. Mary waited. Suddenly 
the moon came out from the light summer 
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cloud, and threw its full radiance on to his 
face. By its light Mary saw it for the first 
time. She was shocked and startled. 

"John " — she leant towards him with 
gentle insistence — " you are very ill, or you 
are in some great trouble." 

He did not answer for a moment; then 
he looked at her. 

" Yes," he answered slowly, " I am in great 
trouble." 

Something in his face made the next words 
die on her lips. 

The voices were heard coming nearer. 

John looked up like a hunted animal 
" Don't let them," he said, with an imploring 
gesture which went to Mary's heart. " I 
could not bear to see them." 

"They won't come," she said soothingly. 
" They are only going down to the lake." 

Once more the moon went behind a cloud, 
and she could not see his face, except that 
his eyes were closed. 

For some moments there was silence, and 
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then, through the open doors and windows, 
the sound of the organ came to them. It 
did not seem to disturb John. He sat quite 
still, his eyes closed. Hilda was playing 
very softly, very dreamily, in the darkened 
hall. She wandered from air to air, all her 
old favourites ; and presently she began, still 
quite softly, that love-song of Grieg's which 
she had played to them that September even- 
ing. But as she touched the first few bars, 
John suddenly opened his eyes; his whole 
expression became one of intense suffering. 
He half rose to his feet, and, stretching out 
his hands as though to avert some catastrophe, 
he cried wildly, " Not that — I cannot bear it ! 
Oh, my God ! " He almost fell back into his 
seat, and all was a great darkness. 

His brain had given way under the terrible 
physical and mental strain of the last twenty- 
four hours, and Dr. Downey's ominous pre- 
diction had been fulfilled. 



XXIII. 

Three years had passed. 

Mardale was looking its loveliest. It was 
late in May, and all the country was rich in 
its young green once more. The lilacs, 
laburnum, and azaleas were all at their best, 
and the whole terrace was a mass of brilliant 
colouring. The Duchessa Sorrinata was 
seated on the terrace, inhaling the scents with 
which the air seemed redolent — almost too 
heavily laden. She was engaged in writing 
a letter, but it seemed to be a difficult task. 
Several times she paused in her occupation, 
and once or twice she laid down her pen and 
sighed deeply. She seemed hardly conscious 
of the profusion and beauty around her ; her 
thoughts, her eyes, were far away. 

Suddenly a step on the gravel broke the 
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stillness. Mary Empill approached her. To 
the casual observer she had altered little in 
the last three years, save for the many streaks 
of grey in her brown hair, but to her intimate 
friends Mary had lost something in her face. 
The look of rest and content which had 
characterized her had gone since that fateful 
evening three years ago, when John's despair- 
ing, heartrending cry had rung in her horrified 
ears. Mary had lost something she would 
never regain ; there was a look of trouble, 
almost of horror, in her eyes. All this time 
she had been trying to recover from the effect 
of that night. Day after day she had 
attempted to put it away from her. At night, 
when she was alone, the memory came back 
with all its terrors upon her, and at times life 
had been almost impossible. At times, too, 
her faith had been hard pressed. Gknl had 
been cruel, she told herself ; so many of their 
lives had been wrecked for apparently no 
cause. And as she came out on to the terrace 
this May afternoon, and saw the Duchessa's 
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sorrow and trouble written, too, in her face, 
she even felt sorry for her, and forgave her 
father for having brought her again to 
Mardale. 

Mary took the seat opposite the Duchessa. 
For some moments no one spoke ; then the 
latter pushed the letter she had just written 
across the small table which divided them. 

**What is it?" Mary asked indifferently, 
but she did not attempt to take it up. 

" I want you to read it,*' the Duchessa an- 
swered. " I want you to tell me if it is strong 
enough, forcible enough. It is no good, I 
know, but I felt I must write ; I could not 
help myself." 

'' Is it to Carmella ? " Mary spoke the name 
with diflSculty. 

The Duchessa made a gesture of assent. 
'^ I have told her at last of the wreckage, the 
misery, which to a great extent her selfishness, 
her infatuation, has brought about. I did not 
realize it, Mary, till I came here," she added 
very gravely. 
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Mary could not command her voice for some 
moments ; then she spoke with her eyes fixed 
on the lake. 

" You have seen John ? " 

" This morning," she answered, " we met 
him. Your father told me to speak to him. I 
did so. He seemed puzzled ; he ran his fingers 
through his hair. That was always a habit. 
Do you remember ? " 

Did she remember ? Ah, if only she could 
forget anything appertaining to him ! 

" I reminded him of my name," pursued the 
Duchessa, " but it did not seem to convey or 
to recall much to him. He begged me, how- 
ever, to walk back with him. I did so. He 
led me into the dining-ball, which was pain- 
fully familiar to me, and then, to my horror 
and astonishment, he took me at once to 
where the picture of Carmella was hang- 
ing. Mary, why is it there? Is it not 
unwise ? 

" No " — Mary looked at the Duchessa — " he 
remembered it; he asked for it constantly. 
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ceaselessly. Nothing would content him but 
to have it there." 

" So your father told me, but I thought 
perhaps that in time he might have forgotten 
if he hadn't seen it. Well, he took mc 
straight up to it, and he said, ' Did you know 
her ? She was my wife. She was very beau- 
tiful. She died — two or three years ago. 
Which was it ? * The puzzled look came back, 
and he appealed to the doctor, who was there, 
and he told him it was three years." 

The Duchessa's voice broke ; she could not 
trust herself to say more. 

Mary spoke very quietly. "That is as it 
always has been. He thinks she is dead. 
It is much happier for him that he can 
think it." 

" Poor boy 1 poor boy ! " The Duchessa 
spoke with intense feeling; then again she 
pressed the letter on Mary. " Will you read 
it ? I particularly wish you to do so." 

Mary took it up. Any reopening of the 
always painful subject was very distasteful to 
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her, but she felt the Duchessa would insist. 
She began to read the closely written sheets. 

" It is three years/' she read, " since I took 
up my pen to write to you, since I made my 
final effort, my final appeal, with all my heart 
in it, to you, to reconsider, to renounce your 
intentions ; all, alas ! of no avail. Our lives 
have drifted so far apart ; the shock then was 
so great to me, that I felt there must be a 
lapse of time before we could even write. To 
you, perhaps, who have been pursuing the 
even tenor of the life on which you had set 
your heart — to you, I say, most likely there 
have been no ups and downs, no changes, no 
sorrows. But have you ever thought of those 
whom you left outside when the convent 
gates closed upon you ; of those whose lives 
were bound up in your life; of those who 
have had to bear with the glare and heat of 
the day ? I am at Mardale. I am minded — 
not unreasonably, I think — to bring it before 
you. From me you shall know what has been 
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the consequence of that (to me) fatal step of 
yours ; and although three years of convent 
life may have snapped and destroyed all 
human and earthly ties, even you, I think, 
will not read this letter unmoved. 

" I came here prepared perhaps for changes, 
but never for a moment realizing the misery, 
the wreckage, which had been wrought I 
thought of John Brewster as he left us, full 
of life, health, and joy. I return to find him 
living with a doctor, his memory gone, his 
brain a hopeless confusion ; content, it is true, 
but with what a contentment ! And it is 
you, Carmella, who have done this thing, for 
he has never recovered from an attack of 
brain fever which followed four and twenty 
hours after the receipt of your letter. Perhaps 
God, in His mercy, gave him oblivion, to 
save him from the terrible suffering which 
he had undergone. But still, the pain of 
it, the pathos of it 1 One of his delusions 
is that you are dead. He has the picture of 
you — my picture — and he passes again and 
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again in front of it — nothing would content 
him but this ; and he tells all who come that 
it is a picture of his wife, and she is dead. 
Day after day he repeats this to all around 
him ; day after day, too, he prays for the 
repose of your soul. For him, perhaps, all 
this is happiest ; but for those who live with 
him ! Think, Carmella ! His mother, his poor 
mother, who is always there, who watches 
him, who drives him Sunday by Sunday to 
the door of the Catholic church, overcoming 
her prejudices, because she realizes that the 
service always quiets his restlessness and 
soothes his poor brain. The church seems to 
be his great comfort, so she takes him there, 
always leaving him at the door, coming away 
again with a look on her face which, I am 
told, would rouse the pity of the most callous. 
And so they live — perhaps many years are 
before them— he, with his unconscious, use- 
less days ; she, carrying the never-ceasing 
burden. The words keep coming back again 
and again to me, * The only son of his mother. 
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and she was a widow.' Truly, Cannella, I 
am punished. The world — your living in 
the world and for it, these were my aims and 
objects. I come now, when it is too late, to 
see how pitiful, how small it all is ; and, look- 
ing back as I do, it is a marvel and a great 
mystery to me to understand why we are 
allowed lightly and thoughtlessly to toy with 
such great responsibilitiea I am crushed. I 
thought life held its bitterest moment when 
you left me ; but to-day I have drunk to the 
veriest dregs, and the bitterness overwhelms 
me. Will you, too, find moments when you will 
think of all the sorrow, the physical and mental 
pain, which those few months cost, three years 
ago ? Can time soften ? Can God forgive ? 
Ah, pray, pray, CarmeUa, that these ruined 
lives, these broken hearts, may not be placed 
to our account, and may God forgive me ! " 

Mary folded the letter up again, and put it 
back into the envelope before she spoke. Two 
large tears dropped on it and blistered it. 

X 
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" One seems," she said at last, " to get to 
the end of everything, even sorrow. It is 
the hopelessness of it all which numbs me ; 
there are days when I cannot even feel," 

"With you," remarked the Duchessa, as 
she held out her hand for the letter, " it is 
different. I am only beginning to see the 
sorrow, and it is embittered by remorse." 

Mary did not answer ; her eyes were fixed 
on the water and the water-fowl sunning 
themselves on the opposite bank. 

" I am going to-morrow." The Duchessa 
spoke in a hard, strained voice. " I feel I 
cannot stay here after to-day. Catherine 
refused to see me. I think she was right. 
We shall, probably, not meet again after to- 
morrow, Mary. Think of me as kindly as you 
can, and when you feel harshly disposed 
towards me, remember I am suffering; that 
I have built a hell with my own hands, and 
the worst purgatory which is formed is the 
one of one's own making." 

She rose as she spoke, gathered her letter 
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and writing things together, and went through 
the open door, back into the house. 

But Mary never moved. Hilda found her 
there half an hour after — ^Hilda, with the 
word "happiness" written over her expressive 
face, though now and then the tragedy in her 
family shadowed her too. The organ she had 
never touched since that night. She said she 
was too happy to play ; it was only the un- 
happy who played well ; that music did not 
now fill her life as it did. Be that as it may, 
the result was that the organ remained un- 
touched for months. 

"Dreaming, Mary?" She touched her 
shoulder. 

"Ah, Hilda!" Mary started. "I was 
coming to you after tea. I couldn't leave 
the Duchessa before, and I did not dare 
bring her." 

Hilda frowned. " No, I could not see her ; 
at least, I could not be civil." 

" She is going to-morrow," Mary observed. 
" I can't help being sorry for her. I dare say 
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it's weak of me, but she is dreadfuUy un- 
happy." 

'^ Has she seen John ? " asked Hilda, in an 
uncompromising voice. 

Mary nodded. 

" Then," proceeded Hilda, still in the same 
voice, " I am not surprised. Life itself coold 
not be long enough for her repentance." 

"You are very hard." Mary sighed* 
Something in her face touched Hilda's heart. 

" Mary, forgive me. Yes, I am hard ; and 
it is really so much worse for you. But 
when I see you, mother, and, above all, John, 
I find it hard to forgive — impossible some- 
times. I feel quite wicked in my own 
happiness, with all your wrecked lives, and 
despair seizes upon me that there is no help 
for any of you. That thought is the hardest 
of all, and I keep on asking — Why, oh, why, 
should such things be ? " 

Lord Empill's voice came down the terrace, 
calling them in to tea. 

Mary rose slowly; they walked together 
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along the terrace. Hilda said good-bye at 
the door. 

"I am going," she said abruptly. "If I 
saw her again, it would throw me back years, 
and I might never forgive." 

She turned as she spoke, and went away, 
Mary watching her down the terrace steps 
into the wood, and then she passed on into 
the hall. 

The next day the Duchessa left, and she 
never came back to Mardale. 



XXIV. 

It had been a very hot May in Italy — even 

those who were most wedded to Rome had 

deserted it — and in the usually cool, shady 

garden of the convent, some miles outside the 

city, the heat, too, was intense. But it was 

a glorious evening. The sun was setting, and 

under the shadow of a great tree Carmella 

Torrini was sitting. She was very beautiful 

in her white nun's dress, almost too beautiful, 

and the restful Madonna look had intensified 

and deepened. She was resting, her hands 

crossed, as of old, on her lap. She had had a 

hard day nursing the sick, and this half-hour 

before vespers was her own. 

To-day she had been in touch with her 

world of old. One woman whom she had 

tended had struck her as a remarkable 
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likeness to Lady Catherine, and memories had 
flooded back — ^memories put away, sternly 
renounced, three years ago. But to-day they 
had forced themselves upon her; to-day the 
thread had been very strong, and she had 
tried in vain to overcome them. The silence 
of the last three years, the sudden, curiously 
sudden, ending of everything in her former 
life, had come back to her. In spite of her 
resolutions, John stood before her, so real, so 
lifelike, that she had not been able to rid 
herself of the conviction that he was there. 
It was sin, she told herself — to think of him 
was a sin — but try as she would she could not 
overcome her thoughts; in spite of herself, 
she longed to hear of him ; an intensely human 
feeling swept over her, carrying all before it, 
and for a brief moment she gave herself up 
to it. 

There was a light step on the grass, and 
one of the nuns approached with a letter. 
Carmella took it absently, thanked her, and 
let it fall on her lap. After a few moments 
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she took it up, and realized that this was an 
unknown thing — a letter — and from her aunt 
She broke the seal, and in a moment she was 
deep in its contents. It was the letter written 
at Mardale three days before. Carmella read 
it right through once ; then she turned back 
and read it again, and a little cry of pain 
broke from her. She had so schooled herself 
all these years, so separated herself from all 
which belonged to the outer world, that this 
came as .a great blow, a great shock. It was 
a curious thing with her that she had never 
really realized the intensity of John's devo- 
tion to her ; she had not deemed such love 
was possible. " The pain of it, the pathos of 
it ! " These words impressed her strongly. For 
a moment she blamed herself bitterly. She 
had never contemplated such tragedies, she 
had not believed such a thing could be 
possible ; but there it was, standing before 
.her in black and white, a horrible, living 
truth. It had been her selfishness, her 
anxious solicitude for her own soul, which had 
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brought them to this, and she had wilfully, 
willingly sacrificed them all in pursuance of 
her own life. Had God called her for this ? 
Had that voice perhaps not been a true one, 
only fhe imagination of her own heart, her 
own wishes? She rose from her seat, and 
paced up and down the garden. But by-and- 
by she grew calmer. She heard the bell 
beginning to ring for Vespers : in five minutes 
she must go. She told herself she was not 
fit ; she had let the world break in upon her, 
upon her life, upon her vows. It was a sin. 
Would God forgive ? Then suddenly her eyes 
fell on the words, " The church, it quiets 
his restless longing." Ah, God be praised I 
It became suddenly clear to her. His body, 
his poor body — yes, it was sad, very sad, 
all this suffering ; but his soul, that was safe, 
and the other was of little consequence as com- 
pared with that. There was even an ecstasy 
in the thought that she had been the means 
of saving his souL " The church seems to be 
his great comfort." The words seemed to be 
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ringing in her brain ; she repeated them to 
herself, and, as she went towards the chapel, 
the troubled look passed entirely from her 
face, and once more the spiritual expression 
rested on it. She passed up the chapel to her 
own seat, and on her knees she thanked God 
for His goodness. His mercy. All else was 
swallowed up in this supreme thought as she 
knelt there. When the service was over, and 
with the other nuns she left the chapel, there 
was a look of ineffable joy and peace in her 
face, hardly of this world. 

And so we leave them. They were but 
some of the many atoms, a few members of 
struggling humanity, which go to make up 
the whole. The allotted fourscore years, so 
endless to the finite mind, are in reality 
so momentary, so fleeting. Thousands are 
pressing on, treading in each other's steps, 
all passing on to the same goal, strong with 
the sense of life here — life there — aU to be 
gathered into a great Hereafter. There the 
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mysteries of life — ^love — ^pain — death, will be 
solved, and through all, above all, is the 
power of that endless life, carrying its power 
from the begin&ing to that end which has 
no end— triumphant— infinite-eternal. 



THE END. 
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** A collection of twelve tales, each one of which is tu be classed as a masterpiece^ 
■o subtle and strong is it in the i evelation of cliaracter, so impressive its portrayal 
of the times and the scenes with which it deals. . . . Mr. Weyman has produced 
a really brilliant book, one that will appeal alike to the lovers of literature, of adven- 
ture, and to those who demand in fiction the higher intellectual quality. . . . The 
chances are that those who take it up will not put it down again with a page or evea 
a line unread." — Boston Beacon. 

" To read these merry tales of adventure and to lose all sense, for the moment, 
of life's complexities, is a refreshment ; it is to drink again at the pure spring of 
romance. . . . Weyman . . . has caught more of tne inner spirit of sixteenth 
century life than any romancer since Scott."— Orbconian, Portland, Orb. 

*' These briefer ules have all the charm and attractiveness that atUch to their 
author's longer romances, and many of the leading characters of the latter figure in 
them. He catches the attention of the reader at the very ouUet and holds it to the end ; 
while his skill as a story-teller is so great that his characters become real beings to as, 
and the scenes which he describes seem actual and present occurrences as he narrmtet 
them."— Sacrbd Heart Review, Boston. 
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A ROMANCE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

AtTTHOR OF ** A CSNTLBMAN OF FCAMCB*" BTC. 



With Frontispiece and Vignette by Charles Kerr. 
12mo. Cloth. Ornamental. $1.25. 



'* A deli^tful volume . . . one of the brightest, briskest Ules I have met with for a 
long time. Dealing with the Eve of St. Barthokunew it portrays that night of horror from a 
point entirely new, and, we may add, relieves the gloom by many a flash and gleam of sun- 
shine. Best of all u the conception of the Vidime. His character alone would make the 
book Uve."— Critic, N. Y. 

*' Recounted as Inr an eye witness in a forceful way with a rapid and graphic style that 
commands interest and admiration. 

Of the half dozen stories of St. Bartholomew's Ere which we have read this ranks first 
in TividoMS, delicacy of perception, reserve power, and high principle." 

— Christian Union, N. Y. 
'* A romance which, although sb«rt, deserves a place in literature along side of Charles 
Readers * Cloister and the Hearth.' ... We ha^ given Mr. Weyman's book not oaly 
a tborou|;fa reading with great interest, but also a more than usual amount of space because 
we consider it one of the best examples in recent fiction of how thrillmg and even bk>ody 
adveatures and scenes may be described in a style that is graphic and true to detail, and yet 
quaint, and free from all coarseness and brutali^r." 

— CoMMBaciAi. Advcrtisbr, N. Y. 
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A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 

Bm^ng th« Memoirs of Gaston do Bonno» 
81 our do Marsao. 

Bt STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
smrmom or **tiu maotm or tub fraLrt* bic 

With Prontlspleoe and Vlffnotto by H. J. Pord. 
12mo> Cloth* Ornamontal. #1«26. 



•*OMOf tbebestnoreUiinot 'Lorna Dooae.' It wifl be iwd and 
0m9 plfwiro its reading gives. The subtle charm of it is not in uMrdj tnasportiiv ^ 
nimimnth rrntiiry reader to the sixteenth, that he may see life as it was aea, but in traar 
ivming him into a sizloenth-oentury man. thanking its thoi^ts, and Unng its life im perfect 
tovch and sympathy • • • it carries the reader out of hu present lile» givios him a acv 
and totally different nristenrr that rests and refreshes him.**— N. Y. WoBLBw 

•■ No nordist outside of France has displayed a more definite finnprahen doo of dm vety 
esatnce of medisTal French life, and no one, certainly, has been able to set forth a 

of K in oolers so vivid and so entirdr in consonance with the tmdi. . • • The c 

in the tale are admirablv drawn, and the narrative is nothing le« than fasrineling in its i 
•ava of adventure.""-BaACOK, Boston. 

** We hardly know whedier to call this latest woik of Stanley J. Wevmaa a hinwlc d 
lomaace or a story of adventure. It has all the interestin|[, fascinating ana diriBing chaiafr 
leristicf of both. The seen* is in France, and the time is that fistefnl cveotfnl one which 
cufanintited in Henry of Navarre becoming king. Naturallv it is a story of pkxs and intx^|Bab 
of danger and of the grand passion^ abounding in intense dramatic scenes and moat interest- 
lag aitiwtiooa. It is a romaaoa which will rank among the masterpieces of hiotmic fiction.** 



^'Aroniancealltardiestyleof Dnmas the elder, end wiDwortfiy of bdfaM lend by 
a he can enjoy stirring adventures told in true romantic fashion. . . . Tm pent 
a^es of the time— Heanr III. of Valois, Henr^r IV., Rosny^ Rambouillet. Tbren 
brought in skillfully, ana the tragic and varied history of the tuw forms a splendid fiame in 
which u set the picture of Marsac*s love and courage • • • die Imabloos days are weO 
describe* and the interest b genuine and lasting* for up to the veryend the author aMnagtt 
effects which impel the reader to go on with realewed curiosity.'*— Tm Naticmk 

** A genuine and admirable piece of work. • • . The reader will not ttim manrpeget 
before he finds himself in the grasp of a writer who holds his attention to die rtnr last sso- 
OMDt of die story. The spirit otadventnre pervades the whole from bq^naing to end. • • . 

It may be »aid that the narration is a delightful love story. The interest of the reader 
b constandy excited by the development of unexpected tarns m the rdation of the principsi 
k>vae. Im romance lies against a backgrennd of history ttuly punted. • • • "tht 
desasptions of the court life of the period and of the factional strifes, divisions, hatreds of dw 
age, are fine. • • • This story of those times is worthy of a very high piece asMng histatv 
cm novels of recent years."— Puauc Opinion. 

** Bold, strong, dashing, it is one of the best we have read for many yean. We sat dewa 
for a cursory perusal, and ended by reading it delightedlv through. •. • • Mr. Weymaa 
has much of the vigor and rush of mcident of Dr. Conan Doyle, and thu book ranks worthilf 
beside * The White Company.' • • . We very cordially reoomosend this honk to the Jaded 
novel reader who cares for manly actions more than for morbid introspection.** 

— Thb CmniaiitAii. 

*'The book is not onlv good literature, it is a 'tattling rood story/ fautinct widi the 
•plrit of true adventure and stirring emotion. Of leve and peru, intrigue and fightingt there 
is plenty, and asany icenos could not have been bettered. In all his adventures^ and ther 
are many, Marsac acts as befits his epoch and his own modest yet gallant peraeaahty. Weil> 
known historical figures emerge in telling fashion under Mr. Weyman's discriaiinatiag and 
fairinaring to«ch.*'--ATifXNjBUM. 

** I cannot fancy any reader, old or Toung, not sharing with dooghty CriOon his adsdradon 
fbrM.de Marsac, who, thoush no swashbuexler, has a sword that leaps from its scabbMd at the 
breadi of iasi^ • . . There are several historical personages in the novel; there isael 
course^ a hersine, of great beauty and enterprise: but that true 'Gentleman of Ftane^' 
M. dr Mamacb with his perseverance and valor, dominates them alL* 

—Mr. Jambs Paym in the lUMtftmATKB LoMOOli Mrwt. 
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UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

A ROMANCE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

AUTHOR or " A GBNTLKMAN OF FRANCE," " THB HOU8B OF THB WOLF,** BTC 



With 1 2 Full-pa^e Illustrations by R. Caton WoodvllU. 
1 2mo, Linen Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 



"Mr. Wevman is a brave writer, who imaf^nes fine things and describes them 
■plendidly. There is somethiuK to interest a healthy mind on every page of his new 
story. Its interest never flae[s,Tor his resource is rich, and it is, moreover, the kind of 
astorytliat one cannot plainly see the end of from Cliapter I. . . . the story reveals 

a knowledge of Frencii character and French landscape that was surely 

quired at second liand. The beginning is wonderfully interesting.'*— Nbw Yo 



never ac< 

ORK TiMBS. 



" As perfect a novel of the new school of fiction as ' Ivanhoe ' or ' Henry Esmond * 
was of theirs. Each later stoiv has shown a marked advance in strength and treat- 
ment, and in the last Mr. Weyman . . . demonstrates that he has no superior 
among living novelists. . . . There are but two characters in the story^is art 
kes all otner but unnoticed shadows cast by them— and the attention is so keenly 



fixed upon one or both, from the first word to the last, that we live in their thoughts 
and see the drama unfolded through their eyes."— N. Y. World. 



** It was bold to take Richelieu and his time as a subject and thus to challenge ( 
parison with Dumas's immortal musketeers * but the result justifies the boldness. . . . 
The plot is admirably clear and strong, the diction singularly concise and telling, and 
the stirring events are so managed as not to degenerate into sensationalism. Few 
better novels of adventure than this have ever been written."— Oittlook, Nbw York. 

** A wonderfully brilliant and thrilling romance. . . . Mr. Wevman has a positive 
talent for concise dramatic narration. Every phrase tells, and the characters stana 
out with life-like distinctness. Some of the most fiucinating epochs in French htotory 
have been splendidly illuminated by his novels, which are to be reckoned among the 
notable successes of later nineteenth-century fiction. This story of ' Under the Red 
Robe ' is in its way one of the very best tnings he has done. It is illustrated witb 
rigor and appropriateness from twelve full-page designs by R. Caton Woodville." 

—Boston Bbacon. 

** It is a skillfully drawn picture of the times, drawn in simple and transparent 
English, and quivering with tense human feeling from the first word to the last. It is 
not a book that can be laid down at the middle of it. The reader once caught in its 
whirl can no more escape from it than a ship from the maelstrom." 

—Picayune, Nbw Orlbans. 

** The ' red robe ' refers to Cardinal Richelieu, in whose day the stor^r is laid. 
The descriptions of his court, his judicial machinations and ministrations, his partial 
defeat, stand out from the book as vivid as flame against a background of snow. For 
the rest, the book is clever and interesting, ana overflowing with heroic incident. 
Stanley Weyman is an author who has apparently come to stay.^'— Chicago Post. 

" In this story Mr. Weyman returns to the scene of his ' Gentleman of France,' 
although his new heroes are of diflferent mould. The book is full of adventure and 
clwracterized by a deeper study of character than its predecessor." 

—Washington Post. 

" Mr. We3rman has quite topped his first success. . . . The author artfully 

eursues the line on which his happy initial venture was laid. We have in Berault, ths 
ero, a more impressive Marsac ; an accomplished duelist, telling the tale of his own 
adventures, he nrst repels and finally attracts us. He is at once the tool of Rlclidien* 
and a man of honor. Here is a noteworthy romance, full of thrilling incident sc 
by a master-hand. "—Philaoblphi A Prbss. 
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With Four Illustrations. Crown Svo* #1.26. 



** A delightfully told and exciting tale of the trouUeioaie timet of Bloody Marj in E^ 
bod, and the hero— every inch a hero— was an in^xxrtant actor in them.'* 

—New Oblkans PiCAYtnrB. 

" It is a highly exciting tale from beginning to end, and YCfy wdl told.** 

—New Yomc HBXALa 

"One of the best historical noveb that we have read for some time. . . . It b a 
•tory of the time of Queen Mary, and is possessed of great dramatic power. ... In char* 
acter-drawinf( the story is unexcelled, and the reader will follow the remarkable advcntiucs 
of the three fugitives with the most intense interest, which end with the hiqipy change oa 
the accession of Elizabeth to the throne."— Homk Journal, Bostx>n. 

** The book presents a good historical pen-picture of die most ttinring period of Engfish 
civilization, and graphicalhr describes scenes and incidents which undoubtedly happened. 
The style is plain, and the book well worthy of careful perusal 

*' Humor and pathos are in the pages, and many mghly dramatic ic anea are deecribed 
with the ability of a master hand."— Item, Philadelphia. 

" Is worthy of careful reading: it is a uniaue. powerful, and very interesting stonr, the 
scene of which is laid alternately m England, the Netherlands, and the Rhenish Palatinate: 
thv. times are those of Hloody Mary. Bishop Gardiner plays a leading part in this romance^ 
wbich presents in good shape the manners and customs of toe period.' 

— Buffalo Commerciai. 

*' A romance of the olden days, full of fire and life, with touches here and there of lore 
and pulitics. . . . We have in this book a genuine romance of Old England, in which 
soldiers, chancellors, dukes, priests, and high-bom dames figure. The time is the period of 
the war with Spain. Knightly deeds abound. The story wiU more than interest the reader: 
it will charm him, and he will scan the notices of forthcoming books for another novel by 
Weyman."— Pi'BLic Opinion, New York. 

" Its humor, its faithful observance of the old English style of writing, and its careful 
adherence to historic events and localities, will recommend it to all who are fond of historic 
novels. The scenes are laid in England and in the Netherianda in the lait four yean of 
Queen Mary's life."— Liter arv World, Boston. 

" Is distinguished by an uncommon display of the invent i ve faculty, a Dumas-like ingenu- 
ity in contriN-ins: danf^erous situations, and an enviable facility for extricadng the persecuted 
hero from the very jaws of destruction. I'he scene is laid alternately in Ennand, die Netli- 
erlands, and the Rhenbh Palatinate : the times are those of Bloody Mary. Bishop Gardiner 
plays a leading part in this romance, which presents in good shape the manners and customs 
of the [>eriod. It is useless dividing the story into arbitraw chapters, for they will not serve 
to [nwent the reader from 'devouring' the * Story of Frands Cludde,* from the stormy 
beginning to its peaceful end in the manor-house at Coton End." 

— PuBuc Leixser, Philadblphia. 

" lliis is certainly a commendable story, being full of interest and told with neat 
spirit . . . It is a capital book for the young, and even the leas hardened nerves of the 
middle-aged will find here no superfluity of gore or brutality to mar their pleasure in a 
bright and clean tale of prowess and adventure. ' — Nation, New Yorjc 

** A well- told tale, with few. if any, anachronisms, and a credit to the dever talent of 
Stanley J. Weyman.' — Springfield Republican. 



<( 



It is undeniably the best volume which Mr. We]rman has |^ven oi^ both in Gtenuy 
style and unceasing interest.** — Yale Literary Magazine. 
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MY LADY ROTHA. 

A ROMANCE OF THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

AXJTMOR OP **A GBNTI.RMAM OP PltANCB,** '* UNDSS THK RKD KOBB," 

^'thx housb op the WOLP.*' 



With Eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 



" Few writers of fiction who have appeared in England in the last decade have 
their readers more satisfaction than Mr. Stanley J. We}inan, and no single writer of diU 
number can be said to have approached him, mucn less to have equaled him in the romantic 
world of the historical novel ... he has the art of story teUing in the highest degree, 
the art which instinctively divines the secret, the soul of the story which he tells, and the 
rarer art« if it be not the artlessness, which makes it as real and as inevitable as life itsdf. 
His characters are alive, human, unforgetable, resembling in this respect those of Thackeray 
m historical lines and in a measure those of Dumas, with whom, and not inaptly, Mr. Wey- 
man has been compared. His literature is good, so good that we accept it as a matter of 
course, as we do that of Thackeray and Scott. . . . Mr. Weyman*s historical novels 
will Uve.'*— Nkw Yo«k Mail and Kxprsss. 

** . • . differs signally from Mr. Weyman^s earlier published works. It is treated 
with the minuteness and loving^ess of a first story which has grown up in the mind of die 
author for years. . . • Mane Wort is one of the bravest souls that ever movrd quietly 
along the pages of a noveL She is so unlike the other feminine characters whom Weyman 
has drawn that Uie difference is striking and adds significance to this one book. . . . 
* My Lady Rotha * is full of fascinating mterest, all the more remarkable in a woric adhering 
so stricdy to historical truth."— Evsning Post, Chicago. 

" This last book of his is brimful of action, rushing forward with a roar, leaving the 
reader breathless at the close ; for if once begun there is no stopping place. The concep- 
tion is unit^ue and striking, and the culmination unexpected, lite author i« so saturated 
with the spuit of the times of which he writes, that he merges his personality in that of the 
supi>osititk>us narrator, and the virtues and failings of h\% men and wv^men are set forth in a 
fashion which is captivating from its very simplicity. It is one of his best novels." 

—Public Omaoit. 

** Readers of Mr. Weyman's novels will have no hesitation in pronouncing his just pub- 
lished * My Lady Rotha ' in every way his greatest and most artistic production. We 
know of nothing more fit, both in conception and execution, to be classed with the immortal 
Waverlevs than this his latest work. ... A story true to life and true lo the times 
which Mr. Weyman has made such a careful study." — Thk ADfv«RTi9RR, Boston. 

^ No one of Mr. Weyman's books is better than * My Lady Rotha * unless it be * Under 
the Red Robe,* and those who have learned to like his stones of the old days when might 
made right will cppreciate it thoroughly. It is a good book to read and read again." 

— Naw YoKK World. 



** . . . As good a tale of adventure as any one need ask ; the picture of those 
like times Is an excellent one, full of kfe and color, the blare of trumpets and the flash 
iteel — and toward the close the description of the besieged city of Nuremberg and of tlM 
battle under Wallenstein's entrenchments is masterly.** — Boston Tratsllcr. 

"The loveliest and most admirable character in the story is that of a young Cathol*« gtrL 
while in painting the cruelties and savage barbarities of war at that period the faru^h is hdd 
bv an impartial hand. Books of adventure and romance are apt to be dieap and >ensational,' 
Mr. Weyman's stories are worth tons of such stuff. They are thrilling, exciti'-.g, absorbing, 
interesting, and yet clear, strong, and healthy in tone, written by a gendemrw and a man^ 
sense and taste. ^ — Sacrkd Hsart Rsvibw, Boston. 

*' Mr. Weyman has outdone himself in this remarkable book. . . . The whok story 
is told with consummate skill. The plot is artistically devised and enro'ted before the reaa- 
er's eyes. The language is simple and apt, and the descriptions are mphic and terse. The 
charm of the story takes hold ot the reader on the very first pag*t aao aolds Um qpelMioinui 
to the very end.**— Nbw Orlsans Picayunb. 
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THE RED COCKADE. 

A NOVEL OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

AUTHOR OF ''a GKNTLKMAN OK FRANCB," '* UNDER THE RED ROBE,** ** THE HOUSE OF 

THE WOLF," " MY LADY ROTHA," ETC. 



With 4-8 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodvllle. Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 



"DeaowM a place among th« beat hktorical ficdon af th« latter part of dib oaniuij . 
• . The SFadtuu maddening of the people by agitaton, the rising of thoae who have i»> 
venaes to teed, the burnings and the outrages are described in a masteriv way. The attack 
•n the castle of St. Alais, the hideous death of the steward, the looting of the gxeat fwiiMing, 
and the escape of the young lovers— these incidents are told in that breathless wi^wUS 
Weyman has made familiar m other stories. It is only when one has fimshed the book and 
has gone back to reread certain passages that the dramatic power and the "«**ainftl p ^^ fy> ff 
of these scenes are clearly felt." — San Francisco Chronicle. 

" • The Red Cockade,' a story of the French Revolutioa, shows, b the fint place, care- 
ful study and deliberate, well-directed eflfort. Mr. Weyman . . . has caught the qnrit 
of the times. . . . The book is brimful of romantic incidents. It absorbs one's interest 
from the first page to the last; it depicts human character with truth, and it caues the good 
and brave to triumph. In a word, it is real romance." — Syracuse Post. 

" We have in this novel a powerful but not an exaggerated study of the spirit of the Ugh 
bom and the low bom which centuries of aristocradc tyranny and democratic suffering en> 
gendered in France. It is historv which we read here, and not romance, but history which 
IS so perfectly written, so veritable, that it blends with the romantic associations in which it 
b set as naturally as the history in Shakespeare's plays blends with the poetry whidi ti«tT- 
ixf» and glorifies it" — Mail and Express, New York. 

" It win be scarcely more than its due to say that this wiUalways rank among Wurman's 
best work. In the troublous times of 1789 in France its action is laid, and with marvcDons 
skill the author has delineated the most striking ^pes of men and women who made the Rev- 
olution so terrible." — New York World. 

*' ' The Red Cockade ' is a novel of events, Insdnct with the spirit of the ds^teenth cen- 
tnry and full of stirring romance. The tragic period of the French Revolution forms a frame 
in which to set the adventures of Adrien du Pont, Vicomte de Saux, and the part he plays 
kt those days of peril has a full measure of dramadc interest. . . . Mr. Weyman has 
evidently studied the historv of the revolutioa with a profound realixatioa of us intense 
tragedy." — Detroit Free Press. 



(( ' 



The action of the story is rapid and powerful The Vicomte's struggle with his own 
prejudices, his unhappy position in regard to his friends, the perils he encotmters, and the 
great bravery he shows in his devotion to Denise are strikingly set forth, while the historical 
background is made vivid and convincing— the frenzy caused bv the fall of the Bastile, the 
attacks of the mob, the defence and strategy of the nobility, all being^ described with dra» 
■utic skill and verisimilitude. It is a fascinating and absorbina tale, which carries the reader 
with it, and impresses itself upon the mind as enly a novel of unusual merit and power 
can do." — Boston Beacon. 

"The story Rives a view of the times which Is apart from the usual, and marked with a 
fine stiidv <»f history' and of human conditions and impulse on Mr. Wwman s Mrt, Regard- 
bg his vKried and well-chosen characters one cares only to say that they are full of mterest 
and admirablv portraved. . . . It is one of the most spinted stones of the hour, and one 
oi the most deliKhifuIly freighted with sugKestion."— Chicago Interior. 

*' With 80 striking a character for his hero, it is not wonderful that Mr. Weyman has 
f^UcA a story that for ingenuity of plot and felicity of treatment is equal to some of his 
best efforts. ...» The Red Cockade ' is one of the unmistakably strong bislMncal ro- 
mances of the season."— Boston Herald. 

*' We are greatly mistaken if the * Red Ceckade' does not take rank with tkm veiy 
beat beok that Mr. Weyman has written."— Scotsman. 
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SHREWSBURY. 

A ROMANOB OP THB TIMB OP WiLUAM AND MARV, 

By STANLEY J. WEYIIAN. 



WOLF* "MY iADr BOTHi^'' «fC. 



With 24 Illustrations by Claude A. Shepperson. Crown 8vo^ 

Clotha ornamental, $ 1 .60. 

"ICr. Stanley Wevman bas written a rattBng good remantic stmy that b faevery wajr 
wwthy ol the author of the ever-deUghtful ' Gentleman of France.' "—New York Suh. 

"CoQiideied as Active literature, the novd b an achieTement worthr of high • • • 
praiM. The characters are projected with admirable distinctness: the whole atocy and its 
taddents are well imagined and described : the reader, while he cannot repress his coatempC 
lor the supposed narrator, b alwasrs mterested In the story, aad there b an abu n dance ol 
dramatic action. Mr. Wejrman has caught the spirit of the narrative style of the period 
without endeavoring, evidently, to adhere to the vocabulary and diction, or j>eculiarities ol 

■yntax. • • • Again we see that Mr. Weyman has no saperior among hving — '" ' 

.**— Philaoblphia Pksss. 



"TWnbff aride from mediaeval French scenes, Stanlev J. Weyman takes tip In 'Shrews 
bury' an Fjiglish theme, and he weaves from the warp and woof of hbtory and tancy a vivid* 
gnigDi^ dose-textured and enthralling romance. • . • Mr. Weyman has produced in 
' Shrawsborr* a novel that all admirers of hb former books will be eager to read, and that 
win win for mm new suffrages. The illustrations are drawn with skiU and appre d atie n . " 

— Bbacom* Boston. 

'Shrewsbury' b a magnificent confirmation of Mr. Weynum's high estate In the worid 



Again he has i»oved in this, hb latest novel, that the romantic treatment b capable, 
nndar a masterlv hand, of uniting the thrill of imagination with the dignity of real life. Hb 
characters are aliye, human, unforgetable. Hb scenes are unhacknejred, dramatic, power- 
fuL The action b sustained and consbtent, sweeping one's interest along Irresbtibiy to a 
din0memtnt9X once logical and dimactia And through it all there glows that literaiy charm 
which makes hb stories live even as those of Scott and Dumas Hve. . . . 

The whole novel b a work of genuine literary art, fully confirming the prediction that 
when the author of 'A Gentleman of France' once besan to deal with the hbtorical materiab 
•f hb own country he would clinch hb dtle to be ranked among the greatest of mmanlio 
." — Chicago Tribune. 



•« Askie from the stoiv, which b remaricably weD told, thb book b of vahie fcr te flna 

GB pictures of William of Orange and hb leading courtiers--« story of abaorbbg btonM^ 
t It differs materially from any of hb other works. The best tUng b the book b Um 
•ketch of Ferguson, the spy, and of the remarkable hold whkh he obtamed over proadnent 
men by means of hb cunning and hb malignancy. He dominates every scene b which ha 
appears. Some of thrae scenes have rarelv been excelled b hbtorical fiction for btensity ol 

y'^PV ,,T°i?* Tl°? °*^* "°* "**** *'' »"° "^^^ "« fond of «*>« romance of adventure, wfli 
find It fulfib Mr. Balfour's recent definition of the ideal novel— something which makes as 
forget for the time all worry and care, and transports us to another aad more picturvsqne age." 

— San Fkancisco Chkonicxx. 

.w rA5f^'!I!*'^'°**f^?'*^^«"«<*y- • • • Fergnsoo and Smith, the plettwt 
the motheia of the duke i«d Mary the courageous, who becime the wife of ^ce, all teem 
"^ r^^«P° with the other characters and the adventures which they go through maka op 
an mterert-hokhng book which can be honestly recommended to every reader of fictwo.- 

— Boston Tntss. 

.^«»l.Ki!°°*5*S-^*!5"«"*. «!»« *"tl>o^« best vein. The character drawing b particulariy 

!2^SJk'»C^ Richard Pnce, Ferguson. King William and Br«wn stand oot b £ong rddf 

^^JTZL^ "^ST***?^^ ▼itafity. The story b abo bterestbg and contains many 

??? ?f^^_r^ *** ^?°°^ ^^JL^JT"^"^ o^ ^ ^^'i— ch«ct«i with «nrf»t*i li 
tmst from first page to ]aM.''—EvBiiiNO Gazstts, Bovton. 
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THE CASTLE INN. 

A ROMANCE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

AUTHOR OP "a gentleman OF FRANCE," "UNDER THB RBO ROBB,'* 

"SHREWSBURY," ETC., ETC. 



With six full-paflre Illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, ornamental, $ 1 .60. 



'* A tale which is full of old-world romance and adventure. It has a atiXNiir flayor 
of the under life in Eng^land when Georfe .the Third was younf , when aign-poatt 
served also as gibbets, when travel was by coach and highwaymen were many, when 
men drank deep and played high. There are plenty of stirring scenes along the way, 
plenty of treachery and fighting at cross-puri>oses which lead to intricate and dramatic 
situations. The heroine's charms recall Mile, de Cocheforet in ' Under the Red Robe.* 
and she proves herself a maid of spirit through all the mishaps which befall her. One 
of the most notable things about ' The Castle Inn ' is the way in which Mr. Weyman 
has caught the spirit of the age, and manages to imbue his readers with its feeling.** 

—Detroit Prrb Press. 

" . . . . In * The Castle Inn,' this master of romance tells a story of the time 
of George III. in the third person. ... A story of rapid action, with a swinging 
succession of moving incidents that keep the reader incessantly on theq$u'vwe. ft 
deals with human emotions with directness and thoughtfulness.'* 

—The Press. Phila., Pa. 

"... * The Castle Inn ' . . . is so fresh and entertaining that it takes one 
back to 'A Gentleman of France*' and other good things this author did several yean 
a^o. Mr. Weyman, in looking about for an appropriate setting for his romance, very 
wisely eschews scenes and people of to-day, and chooses, instead^ England a hundred 
and thirty years ago, when George III. was on her throne, and living was a far more 
picturesque business than it is now. Beautiful maidens could be Kidnapped then; 
daring lovers faced pistols and swords in behalf of their sweethearts, and altORether 
the pace was a lively one. Mr. Weyman knows how to use the attractive colorings to 
the oest advantage possible."— Chicago Evening Post. 

*' . . . a piece of work which is infinitely better than anything else which he 
has accomplished. He has treated the eighteenth century, the time of the elder Pitt, 
with a grasp and a sympathy that presage a greater reputation for this novelist tluin 
he has enjoyed hitherto. The story itself is worth the telling, but the great thing is 
the way it is told."— New York Sun. 

"... he has a firm grasp of his period in this book, and revives the atmos- 
phere of the last century in England, with its shallow graces and profound brutality, 
coherently and even with eloquetice . . . it is a most interesting story, which 
should please the reader of romantic tastes and sustain the author's reputation.*' 

—New York Tribune. 

" The characters in the book are all entertaining, and many of them are droll, 
while a few, like the conscientious Mr. Fishwick. the attorney, and the cringing 
parasite, Mr. Thomasson. are, in their own way, masterpieces of character study. 
Take it all in all, ' The Castle Inn ' is in many ways the best work which has yet come 
from Mr. Weyman's pen." — Co.mmkrcial Advertiser, New York. 

" Mr. Weyman has surpassed himself in * The Castle Inn.* From cover to cover 
the book teems with adventure and romance, and the love episode is delicious. Julia 
will live as one of the most graceful heroines in the literature of our time. • . . 
We get an excellent idea of the doings of fashionable society in the time when Georg€ 
III. was young, and altogether the volume can be heartily recommended as the best 
thing that Weyman has done, and, in the opinion of one, at least, the most &scinating 
book of the season. "—Home Journal, New York. 
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THE JEWEL OF YNYS GALON 

BEING A HITHERTO UNPRINTED CHAPTER IN 
THE HISTORY OP THE SEA ROVERS. 

By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 



With 12 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $l*26« 



** The tale Is exceptionally well told : the descriptive pasaagcs are strongr and vIt* 
Id without beinf over-elaborated ; and the recital of fights and adventures on sea and 
land is thrilHn|^, without leading to any excess of horrors. The characters in the book 
are not all villians, but the progress of the narrative is lighted up by the ideals and 
strivings of brave and honorab^ men. The book is certainly a most attractive addi« 
tlon to bction of adventure, for it shows a fine degree of imagination on the part of the 
author. A rlance at the illustrations by Lancelot Speed willalone be enough to Incite 
a reading of the story from beginning to end."— Thb Bsacon, Boston. 

" It is a work of genius — of the romantic-realistic school. The story Is one of 
pirates and buried treasure in an island off the coast of Wales, and so well is it done 
uat it &scinates the reader, putting him under an hypnotic spell, lasting long after the 
book has be<si laid aside. It is dedicated to 'every one whose blood rouses at a tale 
•f tall fights and reckless adventure,' to men and Soys alike, vet there will be keener 
appreciation by the boys of larger rrowth, whose dreams ' ot buried treasure and of 
one day discovering some hoard wnereby to become rich beyond imagination ' liave 
become dim and blurred in the * toil and struggle for subsistence.' * The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon' is one of the great books of 1895 and will live long.'*— Thb World, New Yokx. 

" It is a splendid story of the sea, of battle and hidden treasure. This picture ol 
the times of tne sea rovers is most skillfullv drawn in transparent and simple English, 
and it holds (rem cover to cover the absorbed interest of the reader." 

—Press, Pi ^ladblphia. 

" It Is a story after the heart of both man and boy. There are no d ill moments in 
H, and we find ourselves impatient to get on, so anxious are we to see wliat the next 
turn in the events is to bring forth ; and when we come to the end we exclaim in 
Borrow, " Is that all ? " and begin to turn back the leaves and re-read some of the moet 
exciting incidents. 

Owen Rhoscomyl has just the talents for writing books of this kind, and they are 
worth a dozen of some of the books of to-day where life flows sluggishly on in a oraw- 
ing-room. When the author writes another we want to know of it/' — timbs, Boston. 

" The style ef this thrilling story Is intensely vivid and dramatic, but there is 
nothing in it of the cheap sensational order. It is worthy a place among the classics 
rorbojrs."— Abvbrtisbr, Boston. 

" The present school of romantic adventure has produced no more strikingly im- 
aginative story than this weird tale of Welsh pirates in the eirhteenth century. . . . 
A most enthralling tale, . . . told with great artistic finish and with intense spirit 
It may be recommended without reserve to every love* of this class of fiction." 

—Times, Philadelphia. 

" It Is one of the best things of its kind that have appeared In a long time, . . . 
We do aot know how fiir this Ule may be Uken to be historical, and, to be frank, 
we don't care. If these things did not happen, thev might have happened, and ought 
to have happened, and that is enough for us. If you like ' Treasure Island ' and 
'Kidnapped^ and the 'White Company' and 'Francis Cludde' and ' Loma" Doone,' 
get • The Jewel of Ynys Galon ' and read it. You will not be disappointed." 

—Gazette, C0L.ORAP0 Springs, Col. 

"Our own Interest In the book led us to read it at a sitting that went far Into the 
night. The old Borserker spirit is considerably abroad in these pagas. and the blood 
coursed the ksttr as stirring incident followed desperate situation ana daring enter- 
prise."— Utbraby WORL», LONBON. 
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BATTLEMENT AND TOWER, 

A ROMANCE. 

By OWEN RHOSCOMYL, 

AUTHOR OP "THB JEWEL OP YNYS GALON." 



With Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodvllle. 12mo, Cloth* 

Ornamental, $1.26. 



" It is a rare tale of the wars of the Commonwealth. The hero, Howel, is a vonng 
Welsh lord whose father gives him his hereditary sword and shield, and sends him to 
battle for the king. His adventures in love and war are intensely fiiscinating, and the 
reader puts down the book with extreme reluctance. The author has carefully studied 
the history of the times, and, besides beine a thrilling tale, his story is a charming 
picture of the manners and customs of the day. It is a oook well worth reading.*' 

—New Orleans Picayune. 

"... a powerful romance by Owen Rhoscomvl of the swashbuckling days in 
North Wales, when the Roundheads warred against the Cavaliers, and Charles I. of 
England lost his head, both metaphorically and literally. . . . The picturesque 
ana virile style of the author, and the remarkable power he displays in his character 
drawing, place his book among the notable pieces of fiction of the year. There is 
plenty of nghting, hard ridine, love-making, and blood-letting in the story, but the 
literary touch given to his work by the author places his product far above the average 
of the many tales of like character that are now striving to satisfy the present demand 
for fiction that has power without prurience."— World, New York. 

" There is a vein of very pretty romance which runs through the more stirring 
scenes of battle and of siege. The novel is certainly to be widely read by those who 
love the tale of a well-fought battle and of gallant youth in the days when men carved 
Iheir way to fame and fortune with a sword."— Advertiser, Boston. 



FOR THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO. 

A Story of the Jacobite Rlslnff of 1 74-5. 

By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $ 1 .25. 

" Owen Rhoscomyl has already written some rare stories of the wars of the Com* 
mon wealth that have met with a splendid showing of practical appreciation by a 
world-wide circle of readers. This latest novel by the pleasing Welsn writer Is one of 
the most powerful romances that have emanated from his pen, and will doubtless re- 
ceive as graceful a welcome to fiction literature as his previous efforts have done. It 
is a stimng story of Wales when the Roundheads were warring asainst the cavaliers, 
and Charles I of^ England lost his head and his coveted throne. pThe storv is brimfal 
of fighting, of hard travel and riding, and old-time love making, and the ravor of old 
world chivalry in the tenderer portions of the novel is charming and complete. With 
the pen of a realist, the author hurries his readers back to live over the dead, old ware, 
to dwell in strange Welsh castles that long ago crumbled into dust, and to view the 
history and romances of those early days as something tangible with our own extot- 
ences. The style is always active, virile and picturesque, and there is not a dull or 
tame chapter in the book." — Courier, Boston. 

*' The stor)r is told with spirit, and holds the attention without effort. The action 
is swift, the episodes stirring, the character drawing admirable, and the style good. 
The ultimate defeat of the Pretender, and the finald^nouement are tragic in their 
intensity, and powerfully pictured."— Brooklyn Times. 

" This is a really stirring story, full of wild adventure, yet having an atmosphere 
of historic truthfulness, and conveving incidentally a good deal of information that is 
evidently based upon fresh study.'^— times, Philadelphia. 
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FLOTSAM. 

THE STUDY OF A LIFE. 

By henry SETON MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR OF "with BZXSBD TOOLS,'* " THB SOWERS," KTC. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. Q. MA8SEY. 
1 2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
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The scoie of this thoroughly interesting book is laid at the time of the great 
Indian mutiny of 1857, and the chapters devoted to that terrible episode in the history 
of English rule in India are among the most interesting in the volume, the capture of 
Delhi in particular being graphically described."— Hbrald, Onkonta, N. Y. 

" It is a powerful study." — Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

" One of the strongest novels of the season." — Boston Advertiser. 

It is decidedly a novel worth reading."— New England Magazine. 

, . From first to last our interest in the dramatic development of the plot is 
never allowed to flag. ' Flotsam ' will amply sustain the reputation which Mr. 
Merriman has won." — Charleston News and Courier. 

" It is a rather stirring story, dealing with breezy adventures in the &r East, and 
sketching in strong outlines some vcr>' engaging phases of romance in India not down 
in Mr. Kipling's note-books."— Independent, New York. 

" It is a novel of strong, direct, earnest purpose, which begins well in a literary 
sense and ends better."— Sun, Baltimore. 

" A brilliant gift for characterization and dramatic effect put his novels among 
the best of the season for entertainment, and, to no small extent, for instruction." 

—Dial, Chicago. 

" Mr. Merriman can write a good story ; he proved that in ' The Sowers,' and he 
shows it anew in this. . . . The story is a strong one and told with freshness and 
simple realism."— Current Literature, New York. 

" His story is remarkably well told."— Herald, Columbia, Mo. 

" It is a novel written with a purpose, yet it is entirely free from preaching ot 
moralizing. The young man, Harry Wylam, whose career from childhood to the 
prime of manhood is described, is a bright, daring, and lovable character, who staita 
with every promise of a successful life, but whose weakness of will, and love oi 
pleasure, wreck his bright hopes midway. The author shows unusual skill in dealing 
with a subject which in less discreet hands might have been an excuse for raotbidity." 

—Boston Beacon. 

" A story of lively and romantic incident. . . . His story is rema/kably well 
told."— New York Sun. 

" The story is full of vigorous action . . . and interesting." 

— PuB'^if Opinion. 
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THE ARCHDEACON. 

A STORY. 

By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 

AUTHOR OP "THE BABY*S GRANDMOTHER/' ** LBODY MARGBT,** BTC.| 



Crown 8vo, Backram Cloth, f x.50. 



** ' The Archdeacon * is a keen, wise. charming^Iy told story of character, coodoct, 
and love. . . . We won't anticipate our reader's pleasure by setting: forth the 
denouement. It is enough to say that it is delig^htful." — New York Trirunb. 

" It is such a pleasing narrative that it holds the reader's attention from berinninf 
to end. . . . It is a healthy, wholesome and pleasing story, withoUk 'problems' 
and free from mawkish sentimentality."— Evening Post, Chicago. 

"The story is in every way to be commended as a healthful, wholesome tale of 
modem English life. An easy, natural atmosphere pervades the whole of it.'* 

— TRANscRirr, Boston. 

" One of the pleasant English stories, always sweet and pure, and fall of heart 
interest, that Mrs. Walford knows so well how to write. In this one the hero is a 
brilliant young churchman who rises hij^h in his profession, but grows worldly and 
cold, ana loses sight of the high ideals with which he set out Love for a women who 
is stronsr enough to point out his failings to him, finally restores him to the simple 
faith of his youth."— Picayune, New Orleans. 

'* A well-received and well-written novel."— Plain Dealer, Clbvbland, Ohioi. 



LEDDY MARGET. 

By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD. 



Crown 8vo, Buckram Cloth, fx,50. 



*' * Leddy Marget ' is a pathetic, graceful, amusing and winning book, and it will 
linger in the memor>' when much of the more pretentious fiction of its day is for^ 
gotten."— New York Tribune. 

** Not only charming for its simplicity and directness, but is significant for the 
qualities which differentiate it from the stories of the majority of this lady's sisterhood, 
. . . Individual and sincere, gracious and courteous, there never was a more lovable 
old gentlewoman than Leddy Marget."— Mail and Express. New York. 

''There is little that can be said about this story ; it must be read, for its charm 
cannot be reflected in a review, its delicate atmosphere cannot be reproanced. . . . 
Therefore we wish to advise our readers to ^ive an hour to this delightful trifle ; and 
when they have done so they will agree with us, and we hope, be duly grateful— to 
Mrs. Walford for creating Lady Marget, and to us for introduciiig them to ner." 

—Critic, New York. 

" Altogether this is a delightfully satisfying book. We hope it may be widely 
read."— Living Church, Chicago. 

" Although Mrs. Walford has written many novels of wider plan, she has writtca 
nothing sweeter-"— Public Opinion, New York. 
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WAYFARING MEN, 

By EDNA LYALL, 

AtJTHOR OP "DONOVAN," ** WB TWO," "DORKEN," ETC. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.60. 



'* . . . We take up Edna Lvall's last novel . . . with high expectations, and 
are not disappointed. Miss Bajrly has acquired a wonderful insight into human nature, 

aod this last production of her pen is full of the true portrayals of life. . . . The whole 

book b a whiff of ' caller air ' in these days of degenerate fiction." 

— COMMKRCLAI. ADVERTISER, NeW YoRK. 

" One of her best stories. It has all the qualities which have won her popularity in the 
past" — Sentinel, Milwaukee. 



<« 



A well-written and vigorous story." — Observer, New York. 



It b a strong story, thoroughly well constructed, . . . with the characters very 
skilfully handled. . . . Altogether the story b far above the ordinary, and bids fair to 
be one of the most successful of the opening season." — Commerclal, Buffalo. 

** Edna Lyall . . . has added another excellent volume to the number of her ro- 
mances. ... It sustains the reputation of the author for vigorous writing and graceful 
depicting of Ufe, both in the peasanrs cabin and the noble's hall.'* 

— Observer, Utica, New York. 

" Miss Ljrall's novel b one of unflagging interest, written in that clear, virile style, with 
its gentle humor and dramatic effectiveness, that readers well know and appreciate. . . . 
On many pages of the story the writer reveab her sympathetic admiration for Ireland and 
the Irbh. * Wayfaring Men ' b a literarv tonic to be warmly welcomed and cheerfully com- 
mended as an antidote t« much of the unhealthy, morbid, and enervating fiction of the day." 

— Press, Philadelphla. 

" The anth«r has made a prettv and interesting love-story, ... a truthful picture of 
modem stage Iffe, and a thoroughly human story that holds the interest to the end." 

— Tribune, CHicAca 



" It b a story that jrou will enjoy, because it does not start out to reform the world in li 
than five hundred pages, only to wind up by being suppressed by the government It b a 
bricht story of modem life, and it will be enjoyed by those who delighted in ' Donovan,' 
• We Tw», aod other books by thb author."— CmaNNATi Tribune. 

** A new Wok by Edna Lyall b sure of a heartv welcome. ' Wayfaring Men ' will not 
disappmnt any of her admirers. It has many of the characteristics of her earlier and still 
popalar books. It b a story of theatrical life, with which the author shows an unusually 
extensive and sympathetic acquaintance. " — New Orleans Picayune. 

" Characterued by the same charming simplicity of stvle and realism that won for 
' Donovan' and ' Knight Errant' their popularity. . . . Miss Lyall has made no attempt 
to create dramadc situations, though it b so largely a tale of stare life, but has dealt with 
the triab and struggles of an actor's career with an insight and deucacy that are truly pleas- 
ing." — The Argonaut, San Francisco. 

" Is a straightforward, interesting story, in which people and things theatrical have 
much to do. The hero b an actor, young and good, and the heroine— as Miss Lyall's hero- 
ines are sure to be— b a real woman, winning and lovable. There is enough excitement in 
the book to please romance-lovers, and there are no problems to vex the souls of those who 
love a story for the story's sake. It will not disappoint the large number of persons who 
^ve learned to look forward with impatient expectation to the publication of Miss Lyall's 
'Acxt novel' ' Wayfaring Men ' b sure of a wide and a satisfied reading." 

— Womankind, Springfield, Ohio. 
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HOPE THE HERMIT 

A ROMANCE OP BORROWDALB. 

By EDNA LYALL, 

AUTHOR OP " DOREBN," ** WAYPARJNG MSN," BTC. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.60. 



** When Edna Lyall wrote this book she stepped into the front rank of living novelista. 
It exempUfies the finest type of historical romance, which is, of conrM, the highest form of 
fictious literature. The scene of the story is one of the loveliest which could have been 
chosen, the lake ref^ion of England. . . . Her story is full of life and incident, and at 
the same time conveys lessons of high morality. . . . Altogether this is ooe of the 
healthiest, purest, best, and most powerful romances in the whole range of Enj^ish 
literature. — Living Chukch, Chicago. 

** Miss Bayly ... by careful examination of her authorities has been able to coa* 
struct an uncommonly good romance of the da^s when brother*s hand was against t»'other. 
It is distinctly good work — a stirring story and in every waycreditable to the author." 

— Public Opinion, New York. 

** The characters are well drawn, never mere puppets. There is a coherent, well- 
thought-out, and carefully developed plot, and the style is clear and straightforward. The 
story is wholesome and interesting, and much better worth reading than a good many of 
the so<alled ' stories of adventure.' " — Bbacon, Boston. 

** There are few novelists of the present day whose writings are better known and liked 
than those of Edna Lyall. They are always clean, pure and wholesome, and delightful read- 
ing. The latest, ' Hope the Hermit,' deals with her favorite period, the seventeenth century. 
We have the revolution, the accession of William and Mary, and the Jacobite plots, and 
among the real characters introduced are Archbishop Tillotson, Lady Temple and George 
Fox, the Quaker. . . . The story ends as all love stories should, to be perfectly satisfactory 
to the average novel reader, and ' Hope the Hermit * will find many readers, who are fond 
of a good story well told." — Advertiser, Portland, Mb. 

** She is quite at home with her theme. . . . It is a fine historical novel, admirably 
written, and one of her best books." — Literary World, Boston. 

** . . . is one of those delightful stories that have made the author very popular 
and that one can take up with the absolute certainty of finding nothing unclean or repel- 
lent. It is a clear, strong, well-designed, refreshing story, btued upon scenes and events 
in the days of William and Mary of England — days when a man could hardly trust his own 
brother, and when sons were on one side in a rebellion, and the father on the other. . . . 
Many of the situations are very exciting, the characters are admirably drawn, and the whole 
telling of the storv is entertaining, grateful and artistic. We regard it as quite as goixl as 
* Donovan,' and the other popular stories by the same author." — Buffalo Commercial. 

** Miss Bayly has kept her pages clean and white. The book is prelminently suitable 
to the shelves of a circulating library, as well as to the reading-table under the fanoily lamp. 
It not only entertains, but gives historical data in a pleasantly impressive manner . . . 
we have, notwithstanding a few extravagances, a very fascinating story, enlivened by the 
admitted license of the writer of romance." — Home Journal, New York. 

*' Thb latest work of Miss Bayly has all the qualities which have won her popularity in 
the past. The book should have a considerable vogue, appealing, as it does, not only to 
those who like quick action, plenty of adventure, and much picturesqueness, but also to 
those who have a cultivated literary palate." — Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

"... is one of the best specimens of Edna Lyall's talent for telling a good story 
in engaging style. . . . I'he reader's attention is held throughout." 

— Press, Philadelphia. 

** There is much in this book to commend it. It is original and has great activity. 
. . . Miss Lyall possesses literary talent, and her style is clear, and, to one unfamiliar 
with her writings, this latest production will be a delightful treat. The reader will put it 
down delighted with the story, refreshed by the study of the merits and faults of its charac- 
ters, and cogitating upon the great events which, during the making of English history, 
followed quickly one upon another toward the close of the seventeenth century.** 

—Picayune, New Orlsams. 
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** The adirentiiret af Ignatio and his white friend will ottmparB for ttranftnett widi any 
that tiie writer hat imafined. And the invention of the city and people of die heart, of tM 
■ocret order, with its ntuai and history, and the unfisreseon crisis of the tale, shows that the 
quality that most distinguishes the author's fbnner works is still his in abundance. . . . 
The tale as a whole is so eflfective that we willingly overlook its improbability, and so norel 
that even tiiose who have read all of Rider Haggard's former works will sdll find something 
•nrpnsing in this."— Tub Cbitic. 

** Here are strange adventures and wonderful heroisms. The scene is laid in Meaico. 
The story rehearses the adventures of an athletic EnKtishman who loves and weds an 
Indian pnnoess. There are marvelous descriptions of the ' City of the Heart,* a mysteri* 
ons town hemmed in by swamps and unknown mountains. ** 

— COMMKltaAL AoVKSTtSBR, NbW YORK. 

** Has a rare fascination, and in using that theme Mr. Haggard has not only hit upon 
a story of peculiar charm « but he has sIm wrought out a story erinnal and dtlightfiu to 
even the most Jaded reader of the novel of incident." — Advertisbr, Boston. 

" It is a fiascinatinff tale, and the reader will not want to put the book down till he has 
read the last word.** — Picavunb, Naw Orlbans. 

*'The lovers of Rider Haggard's slowing works have no reason to complain of his latest 
book. . • . The story is, all m all, one of the most entertaining of tne author's whole 
Ust."— Travbllbr, Boston. 

" In its splendor of description, weirdness of imagery, its astonishing variety of detail, 
and the love story which blends with history and untasy. the book without doubt is a 
creation distinct from previous tales. Maya, the Lady of the Heart* is an ideal character. 
• • . Interest is sustained throughout.**— Post, Chicago. 

" The success of Mr. Haggard's stories consists in the spirit of adventure which runs 
through them, in their rapid succession of incidents, in the bustle which animates their 
characters, and in the trying situations In which they arc placed. . , . ^ diis last story 
. . . introduces his readers ... to a comparatively new fidd of fiction in the evolu- 
tion of an ancient Aztec tradition concerning the concealed existence of a wonderful Golden 
City. . . .**— Mail and Exprbss, Nbw York. 

*' A thriUinr story of adventure in Mexico. It is doubtful it he has surpassed in vivid 
colorismr his dttneadon of the charaaer of * Maya.* This work is really a nouble addition 
to the great body of romance with which his name is associated.**«~PRBSS, Pmilaoblpmia. 

** This rsmance is really one of the best he has given us.**— Times. Philaoblphia. 

" When the love of romance shall die in the human heart we may bid farewell to all that 
is best in fiction. ... In this story we have the same reckless dash of imagination and 
the same jforgeous profusiOB of barbaric scenes and startling adventure which have always 
characterised Mr. Haggard's works." ^Indepbndbnt. Nkw York. 

** His latest, and one of his most powerful stories. It shows the same trendiant, eiisc ti ve 

wf of dealing with his story ; and the same power in open, startling situatieos. It wil 

pve the reader some new idea of that ancient people, the Astecs, as well as of die i 

CB Mexicans. It is as strong as * King Sok>mon*s Mines.* "— Timbs, HArrvoBOb 
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It it less idTenturous In theme* the tone is mora quiet, mnd the manner more 
in keeping with the so-called realistic order of fiction than anything Mr. Haggard bu 
heretofore published. Moan Haste * is by far the most earnest, ana in many ways the 
most impressive vrorlc of Mr. Haggard's that has yet been printed. The insight into 
character which it displays is almost invariabhr keen and inie. Every personality in 
the story is fully alive, and individual traits of thous^t and action are revealed btUe 
by little as the narrative OTogresses, until they stand forth as definite and cfwwistfnt 
creations.'*— The Boston Bbacon. 

** All the strong and striking peculiarities that have made Mr. Haggard*s earlier 
works so deservedly popular are repeated here in a new spirit. Not only that, but 
his literarv execution shows an enlarged skill and betrays the master-hand of self- 
restraint that indicate maturity of power. His conception of character is improved bj 
the elimination of all crudeness and haste, and his delineations are ccmsequently closer 
to life. One is reminded strongly of Dickens In his admirable drawhig 01 minor char- 
acters. Mrs. Bird is such a cnaracter. . . . The illustrations of the book arena* 
merous and strikingly good. Many of the scenes are intensely dramatic, and move tlie 
feelings to the higher pitch. . . . Even in the little concerns of the story the wealth 
of its imagination appears, glowing in the warmth of its unstinted creations. There is 
a splendor in his description, a weird spirit in his imagery, a marvelous variety of 
detail, and at all points a creative force that give a perpetual freshness and newness to 
the fiction to which he gives his oowers. To take up one of his fascinating books is 
to finish it. and this story of ' Joan Haste ' is not to be outdone by the best ot them all. 
The strength, emphasis, and vigor of his style as well as of his treatment is to be 
credited to none but superior gifts and powers. ... * Joan Haste * wUl become 
the favorite of everybody.'*— B<^ton CotTKiai. 

" Mr. Haggard's new story is a sound and pleasing example of modem English 
fiction ... a book worth reading. ... Its personages are many and weu 
contrasted, and all reasonably human and interesting." — Nbw York Times. 

*' In this pretty, pathetic story Mr. Haggard has lost none of his true art. . . . 
In every respect 'Joan Haste* contains masterly literary work of which Mr. Haggard 
has been deemed incapable by some of his former critics. Certainly no one willcall 
his latest book weak or uninteresting, while thousands who enjoy a well-told storv of 
tragic, but true love, will pronounce 'Joan Haste * a better piece of work than Mr. 
Haggard's stories of adventure." — Boston Advkrtisbr. 

" This story is full of startling incidents. It is intensely interesting." 

— Clkvbland Gazbtts. 

" The plot thickens with the growth of the story, which is one of uncommon interest 
and pathos. The book has the advantage of the onginal illustrations." 

— Clbvbland World. 

"'Joan Haste' is really a good deal more than the ordinary novel of Englhih 
country life. It is the best thing Haggard has done. There is some character sketch- 
ing in It that is equal to anything of tms kind we have had recently." 

— CouRiBR, Lincoln, Nbb. 

" In this nnwonted field he has done well. 'Joan Haste * is so &r ahead of his for- 
mer works that it will surprise even those who have had most confidence in his ability. 

To those who read Thomas Hardy's ' Tess of the D'Urbervilles * the atmosphere 
and incidents of 'Joan Haste ' will seem familiar. It is written along much the saine 
lines, and in this particular it might be accused of a lack of originality ; but Haggard 
luL'^come dangerously close to beating Hardy in his own field. Hardy's coaneneM It 
missing, but Hardy's power is excell^."— Munsby's Magazine. 
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** I owe an exciting, delightful evening once more to a pen— say a voice— whidi 
has held me a willing prisoner in a grasp of iron. It is now ten years aga, I think, 
since I gave Mr. Rider Haggard my opinion that for the rest of his life he would have 
' Siie ' always with him to be compared with what might follow. That incomparable 
romance, indeed, has never been surpassed by any living writer. Rider Haggard is 
the possessor of an imagination stronger, more vivid, more audacious than is found in 
any other writer of the time. I say this in order to introduce his latest work, ' The 
Wizard.' It is only a short tale— too short — but it shows imaginative power that makes 
it worthy to follow after ' She.' "—Sir Waltbr Bbsant, in '• The Qubbn." 

" The scene of this thrilling story is laid in Africa, but in many respects it is a new 
departure for the writer. . . . has never written anything more pathetic or with 
greater force than this tale of a missionary venture and a martyr's death. The ' Pass- 
ing Over ' is told with a simple beauty of language which recalls the last passages in 
the life of the martyred Bishop Hannington. As for the improbabilities, well, they are 
cleverly told, and we are not afraid to say that we rather like them : but Haggard has 
never achieved a conception so beautiful as that of Owen, or one tnat he has clothM 
with so great a semblance of life."— Pacific Churchman. San Francisco. 

** ' The Wizard ' is one of his most vivid and brilliant tales. Miiacles are no new 
things in the frame-work used by the writers of fiction, but no one has attempted iust 
the use of them which Haggard makes in this novel. It is so entirely new, so abso- 
lutely in line with the expressed beliefs of devout folk everywhere, that it ought to 
strike a responsive chord in the popular heart as did * Ben Hur,' and should be equally 
successful.'^— Brooklyn Daily £aglb. 

** Mr. Haggard gives full play in the history of the conversion of the Son of Fire 
to his strong imagination, and he has succeeded admirably in conveying an earnest 
rdigious lesson, while telling one of his most exciting and entertaining stories." 

—Beacon, Boston. 

'*It is to be read at one sitting, without resisting that fascination which draws you 
on from one to another critical moment of the story, to resolve some harrowing doubt 
or dilemma. . . . Hok(»a, the wizard, whose art proved at first so nearly fiital to 
the messenger's cause, and whose devilish plots resulted finally in conversion and 
Christianity, is one of Mr. Haggard's best creations. The portrait has a vigor and 
picturesqueness comparable to that of ' Allan Quatermain. ' " 

—Picayune, New Orleans. 

' It has all the spirit and movement of this popular author's finest work." 

—Evening Bulletin. Philadelphia. 

«* A brilliant story truly, and here and there alive with enthusiasm and fire. Mr* 
Haggard describes savage combats with rare skill, and, somehow, we revel with him 
when he shows us legion after legion of untamed children of nature fighting to the grim 
death with uncouth weapons yet with as dauntless a courage as the best trained solaien 
of Europe. It may be wrone for him to stir up our savage instincts, but, after all, c 
healthy animalism is not to be scoffed at in any breed of men."— New York Herald. 

" Is as full of adventure as the most ardent admirer of tales of courage and daring 
could desire. As its title implies, it portrays a character who is an adept in witch* 
craft, cunning, and knowledge of human nature. There is a distinct religious element 
thronghoat the book ; indeed, but for its religious motive there would be no story." 

—St. I^UIS RBRtJBLICAN. 
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** The hand of the author of * She * has not lott iu cunning. Iod«td, we think it 
will be the verdict of most readers of * Swallow * that, great as Coaan I>oTle and 
Stanley Weyman are in the field of romance, in the art of sheer, unadulterated storr- 
telling. Rider Haggard is the master of them all. 'Swallow* ts an African story, a 
tale of the Boers and Kaffirs and Zulus, and it grips the attention of the reader from 
the very beginning and holds it steadily to the end. The Ule is told by an old Boer 
woman, * the Vrouw Botmar," and it is a masterpiece of narration. . . . The finest 
portrait of all is that of the little Kaffir witch doctoress, Sihamba, who will live in the 
reader^s memory long after he has closed the book, and who is a worthy companion of 
the great Umslopogaas himself. Altogether * Swallow * is a remarkable romance.** 

— CMAaLSSTON Naws. 

** It is a slashing, dastiing . . . romance of Boers and Kaffi^ in South Africa that 
Rider Haggard has given his admirers under the title, * Swallow.' The title is the Kaffir 
name for the charming Boer maiden, Suzanne Botmar. . . * Swallow* is one of 
those utterly impossible and yet altogether engrossing tales that Rider Haggard knows 
so well how to weave. He is always at best among the kloofs and kopjes of South 
Africa^ and his many admirers will be delighted to luiow that he has returned to the 
field of his early successes.*'--CHiCAGO Tribunb. ^v^ 
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The Englishman's long pursuit of his bride ; the manner in which she escaped 
from Swart Piet only to encounter as great perils in her wanderings, and how she 
dwelt among savages for two years, with Sihamba, the little witch doctoress and ruler 
of the Tribe of the Mounuins, gives Mr. Haggard ample opportunity to display his 
insenuity as a plot-maker, and illustrates his wonderful powers of dramatic narration. 
The story is crowded with incident leading up te the tiagic aaeeuater on the cliff 
between Ralph and Swart Piet and the torture and death of Sihamba. Lovers of the 
wild and adventurous, subtly touched with the supernatural, will find * Swallow ' 
]uite to their liking.** — Dbtroit Frbb Prrss. 

** A thrilling tale, brimming over with adventure, and full of the savage loves and 
hates and fightings of uncivilized peoples. ... In such stories of wild adventure 
Rider Haggard has no equal, and ^ Swallow * will be read with the unflagging interest 
we have given to the autlior*s other romances. **—Picayunb, Nbw Orlbans, La. 

" It is justly considered one of the very best of this author*s productions. ... It 
is unquestionably a very entertaining story of Boer life.**— Hartford Post. 

** A story, which once begun, must be read to the end.*'— Nbw York Tribumb. 

** The interest grows as one goes on, and at the close it is at least an open question 
whether he has ever done a better piece of werk. ... It may safely be said that 
few who besrin the story will fail to read on with growing interest to the end, and that 
most will part from the characters with genuine regret.** — Hartford Timbs. 

** One of the things Rider Haggard can always contrive to do is to tell a thrilling 
tale, to keep his readers trembling on the verge of discovery or torn with anxiety unUl 
the very last line of the book. His happy hunting>ground is South Africa, and tnere is 
located * Swallow,* than which few of his romances have been better reading. We 
find it preferable, for our own part, to such an extravaganza as * She,* since it deals 
with pneople in whom it is possible to take a more definite interest than in savages ot 
magicians. ... A thrilling and unusual story.'*— Milwaukbb Sbmtinbl. 

** Once more the African wizard has waved his enchanted wand and conjured oat 
of the mysterious Dark Continent another fascinating romance. ... It is quea- 
tionable if the author has ever produced a story in all respects better than this.** 

— Phxlasblpmia Prbss. 
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THE KING*S RIVALS. 

am historical novel op thb tim b op charlb8 it. 

By E. N. barrow. 



With Frontispiece by W. D. Steyent. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, OraamentaL Price, $i.a|. 

The book oofhC at once to take rank as one off the notable novels of the year. 
Written in a style of alnfular purity and eleg^ance, it exemplifies the highest tjrpeol 
oistorical romance. • . . There is enough of incident never to let the reader's 
attention flag, and the plot is worked out with great skill. . . This book may he 
■afely broagfat into the family circle^ and put into the hands of the young. We bespeak 
for it a large and delighted circle of^readers.'*— Living Church, Chicago. 

** This is an unusually charming story, the scenes of which are bid in the early 
colonial times, and shifts from the colonies to London and back again. The hero la a 
lad, picked up at sea. . • • An unusual refinement about the boy leads people o 
believe him the scion of some aristocratic fiimily. . . He goes, finallv, back to 

England to claim his rights and through some curious chance becomes the King's 
Rival. The story is quaintly and beautifully told."— Nsw Orleans Picavunb. 

** • . • Many historical personages appear on the stage, among them Charles II., 
Lady Castlemaine and the Duchess of Albemarle. The plot is gomi, and die story is 
well worked op and interesting. At the very least ;.he author deserves a captaincy lo 
CoLi Stanley J. Weyman's regiment of romancers.*'— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 



A LOVER'S REVOLT. 

A NOVEL OP THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

By J. W. DE FOREST, 

AUTHOR OF ** OVBRUIND,*' **KATB BEAUMONT,** ETC., BlC 



With Frontispiece by George Varian 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. Price, $1.50 

* The conscientious care with which he records histoty and native tvpes will give 
his boolcs a value somewhat apart from the amusement to oe got out of tnem.** 

—New York Times. 

*' A love story with a militar\* setting, and a very readable one at that, • . • 
he culls enough that is historically true to clothe with interest a rather strange, bat 
not unreal or impossible, drama of love. The characters are all interesting, and the 
book is good enough to diffuse contentment while its 400 and more pages are under 
the eyes."— Globe, Boston. 

** A truly delightful historical novel that deserves to rank in *Hngb Wynne's* 
claas."^ExpRESs, Buffaix). 

•• A thrilling story of the Revolutionary War ... the first novel In nearly a 
decade from his erstwhile prolific pen. In the long silence, however, his hand has 
gained new skill, and the reader recalls for emphatic endorsement the recent praise 
of Mr. W. D. Howells for all De Forest's work. Thank Heaven for an American 
who can no more sit in impartial judgment on his own country than be could on his 
own mother.'*— Pilot, Boston. 
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" The story is full of action, it is alive from coTer to cover, and is so oompact widi tfanD* 
ing adventure that there is no room for a dull page. The chevalier tdb his own slorjr, hot 
he is the most charming of egoists. He wins our sympathies from the outset by his bojrish 
naivete, his downright mankness and bravery. . . . Not only has Mr. Yeats written an 
excellent tale of adventure, but he has shown a dose stud;^ of character which docs not bor- 
row merely from the trappings of historical actors, but which denotes a keoi knowledge of 
human nature, and a shrewd insight into the workings of human motivea. ... The 
fashion of the period is kept well in mind, the style of writing has just that touch of old* 
fashioned formality which serves to veil the past from the present, and to throw the li^ts 
and shadows into a harmony of tone. . . . The woric has litcrarr quali^ of a genuine 
sort in it, which raises it above a numerous host of its fellows in kind. 

—Bookman, Nkw Y<»k. 

"... A story of Huguenot days, brim full of action that takes shape in pk>tB. sud- 
den suiprises, fierce encounters, and cunmng intrigues. The author is so sataratea with the 
times of which he writes that the story is realism ItsdL . . . The story is brilliant and 
thrilling, and whoever sits down to give it attention will mch the last page widi regret" 

— GUOWK, BoSTXMf. 

"... A tale of more than usual interest and of genmne Hterary merit . . . 
The characters and scenes in a sense seem far removed, yet they live in our nearts-and seem 
contemporaneotu through the skill and philosophic treatment ot the autbnr. Those men and 
women seem akin to us ; they are flesh and blood, and are impelled by human motives as we 
are. One cannot follow the fortunes of this hero without feehng refreshed and benefited." 

-^tIjobb-Dbmocrat, St. Louis. 

"A book that may be recommended to sdl those who appreciate a good, hearty, rollicking 
story of adventure, with lots of fierce fighting and a proper proportion of k>ve-nialang. . . . 
There is in his novel no more history than is necessary, and no tedious detail ; it u a story 
inspired by, but not slavishly following, history. . . . The book is full of incident, and 
from the nnt chapter to the last the action never flags. ... In the Chevalier the author 
has conceived a sympathetic character, for d'Auriac is more human and less of a puppet than 
most heroes of historical novels, and consequently there are few readers who will not find en- 
jovment in the story of his thrilling adventures. . . . This book should be read by ail 
who love a good story of adventures. There is not a dull page in it." — Nbw York Sun. 

"A capital story of the Dumas- We3rman order. . . . The first chi^pteis bring one 
right into the thick of the story, and from thence on the interest u unflagging. The Cnera- 
lier himself is an admirablv studied character, whose straightforwardness and simplicity, 
bravery, and impulsive and reckless chivalry, win the reader's ^rmpathy. D'Aoiiac has 
something of the intense vitality of Dumas's heroes, and the deli|[htxul unprubabiUties through 
which he passes so invincibly have a certain human quality which renders them aldn to our 
day. Mr. Levett Yeats has done better in this book than m anything else he has written." 

— PicAYUNB, New Orlxans. 

"The interest in the story does not la^ for an instant; all is life and action. The pict- 
uresque historical setting is admirablv painted, and the characters are skilfully drawn, espe- 
cially that of the king, a true monarch, a brave soldier, and a gentleman. The CbevaUer is 
the typical hero of romance, fearinj^ nothing save a stain on his honor, and with sodi a hero 
there can not but be vigor and ezatement in every page of the story. 

—Mail and Exprxsi, Nsw YmtK. 



" As a story of adventure, pure and simple, after the type cmginally seen in Domas's 
'Three Musketeers,' the book is well worthy of high praise.' — Outlook, Nsw York. 

" We find all the fascination of mediasval France, which have made Mr. Weymaa's stories 
such general favorites. . . . We de not see how any intelligent reader can take it u^ 
without keen enjoyment" — Living Church, CHiCAca 

\ 
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"The author of the fascinatinff and brilliant story of *The Chevalier d*Auriac* 
knows the main roads and bypaths of the sixteenth century well, and in his latest 
essay in romance he catches the spirit of the times he portrays. With a few suRsres- 
tive touches a brilliant, somewhat self-willed beauty of the court is sketched inDenise, 
whose flirtations, innocent enough upon her part, with the younfp but unscrupulous 
Marquis de Clermont, lead to a peremptory command on the part of the King for her 
mamafl^e, at three hours* notice, to Blaise de Loripnac. . . . 

The stonr which gives the title to the book occupies something over a third of the 
volume. Tne remainder is a collection of eight short stones, most of which are some- 
what melodramatic in character, but all are orilliantly told.'* 

— Chicago Tribumb. 

**A good romantic story, in^phically told.*' 

— Nbw York World. 

**A brief^ rapid story of those picturesque davs when the Flying Squadron fluttered 
its silken sails at the gay French court of which Catherine de Medici was the ruling 
spirit— such is * The Heart of Denise/ which may be praised as more in the style o! 
*The House of the Wolf or *A Gentleman of France ' than anything Mr. Weyman is 
writing nowadays.** — Sbntimbl, Milwaukbb, Wis. 

**A capital love story. . . . It is a pleasant story most pleasantly told. The 
other stories in the book are of equal interest ; they are told with admirable skill and 
most excellent art.** — Saturday Bvbnimg Gazbttb, Boston. 

** We find more varieties of talent than we remember in his earlier novels. * The 
Chevalier d*Auriac * and *The Honour of Savelli,' ' The Heart of Denise * and * The 
Captain Moratti*s Last Affair * resemble these in the romantic use of the historical 
matenal of which the^ are composed ; the other seven display a wider nnt^c of in- 
vention in diflerent directions. Taken as a whole, the stories here are considerably 
above theaverafl^ stories of better-known writers than Mr. Yeats.** 

—Mail and Bxprbss. 

*' All of them are bright, crisp auid taking— generally weird and fanciful, but told 
with an easy and fluent swing which imparts a pleasant flavor to the most inconse- 
quential of their details.** —Sam Francisco Chroniclb. 

"There are many well-told adventures .... with a defined originality and 
manner.** — Baltimorb Sun. 

** Mr. Yeats writes well ; in his Indian tales there is distinct touch of cleverness. 
The story that gives its name to the book is Weyman all over. There is a charming, 
if shrewish, heroine, a misjudged hero, a courtly villain, and the scene is laid in the 
France of the M^icis.** —Journal, Pkovidbncb, R. I. 

" The story of Denise is interesting and at times highly dramatic.** 

— St. Louis Rbpubuc 

** He has romance and pretty turn for dramatic episodes. ... * The Captain 
Moratti*s Last Affair * is a delightful tale of Southern villainy, and drama, and the 
longest story in the book, *The Heart of Denise, * justifies its length by its romantic 
and thrilling character. The Indian tales show that while Mr. Yeats is far below Mr. 
Kipling in the treatment of the material to be f«und among the natives, he is at any 
rate clever and readable. His vignette of landscape are drawn with special grace.** 

_^__^_^_^_____^^^^^^^_____ ~^' ^' Tribunb. 
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PARSON KELLY 

A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL 

By a. E. W. mason 
author of **the courtship of morrice buckler " 

AND 

ANDREW LANG 



With Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price, $1.60 

^^ * Parson Kelly ' is a beguiling variation on the old delightful theme. . . . 
Mr. Lan^ has brought to the composition of this novel so much historicaJ lore, 
so much msight into the Jacobite comedy, so much sympathy for the actors in it, 
both major and obscure, that the book is alive with true romance. The Prince 
scarcely appears, yet the air of plot and counterplot, of brave deeds and shabby 
intrigue, in which he and his house are enveloped, breathes from every page. 
Historical knowledge and imaginative power are in ' Parson Kelly ' blended into 
a remarkably compact and plausible unit." — New York Tribune. 

" We conscientiously refrain from giving the prospective reader any foretaste 
of the exceeding charm of this delightful volume. That charm is continuous and 
in crescendo from the Initial to the final page, and it is impossible to conceive 
that the most exacting should have a shadow of disappointment with anything 
about the tx>ok either in its personnel, which is very beaudfuL or in its literary 
material, which is exceptionally fascinating. The only ground of regret is that 
it comes to an end. It should easily rank with the most popular publications of 
the year." — Home Journal*. New York. 

** This is an extremely clever novel ; witty, humorous, animated and pictu- 
resque, and so full of dramatic situations that it would make a fine play. . . . 
The characterization is strong, the narrative brisk, and in style and incident the 
novel possesses highlv attractive qualities. A very pretty love-story runs 
through the book." — uhronicle-Telegram, Pittsburg. 

" The acute and rollicking Parson, with his coterie of friends, his love of ad- 
venture, his chivalry, is the most entertaining of intriguers. . . . We have a 
nearer acquaintance with the learned and eccentric Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu. We are hurried through the balls and routs of the earl v part of the eigh- 
teenth century, and recognize Mr. Lang's thorough study of tne times, and Mr. 
Mason's dramatic faculty of plot construction." — ^Sun, Baltimore, Md. 

" Nick Wogan is such an Irishman as Lever loved to draw, a soldier of fort- 
une, with a ready tongue and a ready sword. . . . The reader falls in love 
with him at once, and looks for his name at the beginning of each chapter, sure 
that no page can be dull upon which the name stands. But, in truth, ' dull ' is 
not a word to be mentioned in connection with anv portion of the book whose wit 
and charming style revives memories of the ola masters of fiction. * Parson 
Kelly ' should have a great success if success is measured by real merit." 

— New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

" This novel holds one's attention closely by reason of the skill with which we 
are constantly kept in the presence of some unsolved mystery. The scene is 
England in the time of George I., and the principal characters are conspirators 
in the Jacobite cause trying to place the Pretender on the throne. ... A 
fascinating character in the book is Nick Wogan, the friend of Kelly, the con- 
fident of his love-affairs and his avenger on Scrope. The plot thus barely out- 
lined is exceedingly intricate and ingenious. . . . The style is attractive, 
and displays, particularly, perhaps, in the dialogues, piquancies such as one 
often meets with from the pen of Mr. Lang." 

—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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